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C  p  u  RAGE,  Patriotism,  and  which  ambition  employs  in  h-er  un- 
^  F  R  r  E  N  b  s  H  I  V,  incompatible  ^wtth  juft  purfuit's  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
'  C  H  k'i  s  T  1  A  N  I  T  Y.  By  So  A,  VIE  is  therefore  fo  much  extolled  by  her 

•»•  -  •  ‘rtf'  '  ,  -•  r.  ■•ti 


Jen  y  n  s,  F/y; 


VALOUR,  or  adive  courage, 
is,  for  the  moft  pare,  cohftitu- 
‘tional,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
•  more, claim  to  moral  merit,  than  wit, 
'beauty,  health,  ftrength,  or  any  o- 
•ther  endowment' of 'the  mind  or  bo¬ 
dy;  and  fo  far  is  it  from  producing 
'any  falutary  effects,  by  introducing 
peace,  order,  or  happinefs,  into  fo- 


votaries:  It  was,  indeed,  congemal 
•witli  the  religion  of  ‘Pagans,  whofe- 
<  Gods  were,  for  the  moft  part,  'made 
out  of  deceafed  Heroes,  exalted  to 
Heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  mifehief 
w’hich'  they  had  perpetrated  ’  up¬ 
on  earth;  and  '  therefore,  with 
them,  this  was  the  firft  of  virtues, 
and  had  even  engfolTed  that  deno¬ 
mination' '  to  itfelf ;  but,  whatever 
merit  it  may  have  aftomed  among 


'ciety,  that  it  is  the  ufual  perpetrator  Pagan's,  with' Chriftians  it  can  pre- 
; of  all  the  violences  which, ‘from  re-  tend  to  none,  and  few  or  none  are 
taliated  injuries,  diftra^t  the  world  the  occafidns  on  which  they  are  per- 
'  with  bloodihed*  and  -deVaftation.  It  mitted  to  exert  it:  They  are  fo  far 
'  MS  the  "engine  by  which  the*  ftrong  from  being  allowed  to  'inflidt  evil, 
•are  inabled  to  plundcr'the weak,  the  -  that  they  are  forbid  even  to  refill  itt 
« proud  to  tfrirnpic  upon'^lhc  humble,  '  They  are  fo  far  from  being  encou- 
*  and  the  guilty  to ’^opprefs  **  the  inno- *  raged  to  revenge  injuriev  that  one 
,  ‘cent ;  It  MS*  the’ 'Chief  inftrument  of  their -  firlF  duties  is  to  forgive 

^  U'u 


Courage^  Vairiotifm^  and  Friendjhip. 
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them;  fo  far  from  being  incited  to 
deftroy  their  enemies,  that  they  are 
commanded  to  love  them,  and  to 
ferve  them  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power.  It  Chriilian  nations,  there-  * 
fore,  were  nations  ot  Chriftians,  all 
war  wo  Id  be  impoflible  and  un¬ 
known  amongft  them,  and  valour 
could  be  neither  of  ufe  or  eftimation, 
and  therefore  could  never  have  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  Chriltian 
virtues,  being  irreconcileable  with 
all  its  precepts,  I  objcdl  not  to  the 
praife  and  honours  beftowed  on  the 
valiant ;  they  are  the  leaft  tribute 
which  can  be  paid  them  by  thofe  who 
enjoy  fafety  and  affluence  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  their  dangers  and  fuf- 
fenngs*  1  afiert  onlyth^r  adive  cou¬ 
rage  can  never  be  a  Chriftian  virtue, 
becaufe  a  Chriftian  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Paffive  courage  is, 
indeed,  frequently  and  properly  in¬ 
culcated  by  j  this  meek  and  fuffering 
religion,  under  the  titles  of  patience 
and  refignation  :  A  real  and  fubftan- 
tial  virtue  this,  and  a  diredt  contraft  to 
the  fornier ;  for  paffive  courage  arifes 
from  the  nobleft  difpofitions  of  the 
human  mind,  from  a  contempt  of 
misfortunes,  pain,  and  death,  and  a 
confidence  in  the  protcdlion  of  the 
Almighty;'  adlive  from  the  meaneft, 
from  paffion,  vanity,  and  felf-depen- 
^nce;  paffive  courage  is  derived 
from  a  zeal  for  truth  and  a  perfeye- 
rance  in  duty  ;  adliye  is  the  offspring 
of  pride,  and  revenge,  and  Ihe  pa¬ 
rent  of  cruelty  and  injultice:  In 
ihprt,  paffive  courage  is  the  re- 
folution  of  a  philofopher;  adliye  the 
ferocity  of  a  favage.  Nor  is  this 
more  incompatible  with  the  precepts 
than  with  the  objedl  of  this  religion, 
wnicn  IS  the  attainment  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven ;  for  valour  is  not 
that  fort  of  violence  by  which  that 
kingdom  is  to  be  taken,  nor  are  the 
turbulent  ipirirs  of  heroes  and  con¬ 
querors  admiffible  into  thefe  regions 
of  peace,  fubordination,and  tranqui^- 


lity.  Patriotifm  alfo,  that  celebrated 
virtue,  fo  much  pradtifed  in  ancient, 
and  fo  much  profeffed  in  modern 
times  ;  that  virtue  which  fo  long 
preferved  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
and  exalted  Rome  to  the  empire  of 
the  world  :  This  celebrated  virtue,  I 
fay,  mufi  alfo  be  excluded ;  becaufe 
it  not  only  falls  Ihort  of,  but  diredtly 
counteradls,  the  extenfive  benevo¬ 
lence  of  this  ^religion.  A  Chriftian 
is  of  no  country  ;  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  his  neighbours  and  coun¬ 
trymen  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  rc- 
moteft  regions,  whenever  their  di- 
ftreffes  demand  his  friendly  affiftance  ; 
Chriftianity  commands  us  to  love  all 
mankind;  patriotifm  to  opprefs  all 
other  countries  to  advance  the  ima¬ 
ginary  profperity  of  our  own;  Chri¬ 
ftianity  injoins  ps  to  imitate  the  uni- 
yerfal  benevolence  of  our  Creator, 
who  pours  forth  his  bleffings  on  eve¬ 
ry  nation  upoA  earth;  patriotifm  to 
copy  the  mean  partiality  of  an  Eng- 
lim  parifti-officer,  who  thinks  inju- 
ftice  and  cruelty  meritorious,  when¬ 
ever  they  prornote  th^  interefts  of  h^s 
pwn  inconfiderable  village.  This 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  virtue  with 
mankind,  becaufe  it  conceals  felf-in- 
tereft  under  the  malk  of  public  fpirit, 
not  only  from  others,  but  even  from 
themfelves;  and  gives  a  licence  to  in- 
flidl  wrongs  and  injuries,  not  only, 
with  impunity,  but  with  applaule ; 
but  it  is  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
the  great  charadleriftics  of  this  infti- 
tution,  that  i^  never  could  have  been 
admitted  into  the  lift  of  Chriftian 
virtues. 

Friendfhip  likewife,  although  more 
congenial  to  the  principles  of  Chri¬ 
ftianity,  arifing  from  more  tender  and 
amiable  difpofitions,  could  never  be 
admitted  amongft  her  benevolent 
precepts,  for  the  fame  reafon ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  too  narrow  and  confined, 
and  appropriates  that  benevolence 
to  a  fingle  objed,  which  is  here  con;- 
xnanded  to  be  extended  all  over; 


Thyrjis  and  Chloe. 

Where  fnendfhips  arife  from  fimila- 
inty  of  fentiments  and  difinterfted  af- 
fe<^ioriS,  they  are  advantageous,  a- 
"greeable,  arid  innocent,  but  have  lit¬ 
tle  pretenfions  to  merit ;  for  it  is  juft- 
ly  obferved,  ‘  If  you  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  thanks  have  ye?  For 
fmners  alfo  love  thofe  that  love 
them.*  But,  if  they  are  formed  from 
alliances  in  parties,  factions,  and  in- 
terefts,  or  from  a  participation  of 
'vices,  the  ufual  parents  of  what  are 
called  friendfhip  among  mankind, 
they  are  then  both  mifchievous  and 
criminal,  and  confequently  forbidden ; 
but,  in  their  utmoft  purity,  deferve 
no  recommendatiou  from  this  reli¬ 
gion. 

THYRSTS’^WCHLOE.  y/New 
'ECLOGUE.-.  ' 

From  the  German  of  Gefner.  ' 

IN  vain,  faid  Thyrfis,  fighing  forth 
.his  pain ;  it  is  in  vain,  propitious 
nymph,  you  breathe  fuch  fweet  re- 
frefhing  gales  amidft  thefe  (hades. 
’Tis  not  for  me  your  urns  pour  forth 
the  limpid  ftream,  beneath  the  (bel¬ 
ter  of  thefe  groves.  I  burn,  alas  !  I 
burn,  as  in  the  furious  heats  of  har- 
veft.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  Ghloe’s  cottage  (lands,  to  the 
echo  a  tender  air  I  fune.  The  fum- 
iriit,of  the  hill  is  (haded  by  a  garden 
of  fruit-trees  her  own  hands  culti¬ 
vate.  •  By  my  fide  rolled  a  murmur¬ 
ing  dream,  that,  in  its  winding 
courfe,  flows  through  the  garden. 
Often  in  this  flood  (lie  laves  her 
hands  and  rofy  cheeks.  Sudden  I 
heard  the  found  of  the  bolt  that 
fadens  the  garden-door.  Chloe 
came  forth  :  A  foft  Zephyr  wanton¬ 
ed  in  her  flaxen  trefles.  How  beau¬ 
teous  (he  appeared  ! '  In  one  hand  (he 
hore  a  curious  bafket,  filled  with  the 
choiced  fruit ;  and,'  with  the  other, 
(modedy  conceals,  even  when  (he 
thinks  that  no  one  fees)  (he  held  her 
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robe  acrofs  her  rifing  bofom,  wAich 
the  fportive  Zephyrs  endeavoured  to 
unvail.  Her  airy  garment,  winding 
in  graceful  folds  about  her  (hape  and 
knees,  behind  her  floated,  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  winds,  with  pleafing 
murmurs. 

As  Chloe  thus  pafs’d  o'er  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  hill,  two  apples  fell  from 
her  bafket,  and  rolled  down  to  my 
feet,  as. if  by  love  himfelf  diredled.  I 
picked  them  up,  and,  prefling  them 
to  my  lips  afeended  the  hill,  and 
gave  them  to  the  blooming  maid.  My 
hand  trembled  — I  would  have  fpoke, 
but  could  only  figh.  Chloe  inclined 
her  eyes,  while  a  lovely  blu(h  fpread 
o’er  her  cheeks.  Then  with  a  gra¬ 
cious  air  Ihe  fmiled;  again  (hsblufh- 
ed,  and  prefented  me  the  fiirefl  ap* 
pie.  Both  abafhed,  quite  motionlefs 
we  flood.  Ah  !  what  did  I  not  that 
moment  feel  I  Then  with  lingering 
fteps  (he  home  returned.  My  looks 
remained  flill  fixed  upon  her.  At 
the  door  of  her  cottage  fhe  flopped, 
and,  w/ith  a  courteous  air,  (he  turned 
again  towards  me.  My  eyes,  long 
after  (he  was  gone,  remained  fixed 
on  the  threlhold  of  her  door.  At 
lafl  I  defeended  the  hill,  my  knees 
trembling  under  me.  Love,  O  ten¬ 
der  Love !  be  propitious  to  my 
vows.  Ah  !  what  I  have  (ince  that 
moment  felt  can  never  be  effaced 
from  my  heart. 

MIRTILUS  and  CHLOE. 

From  Gesner, 

Early  in  the  morning,  Mirtilus, ' 
going  out  of  the  cottage,  found 
Chloe,  his  youngeft  (ifler,  bufy  in 
forming  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
dew  glittered  on  the  flowers,  and 
with  the  dew  was  mixed  the  tears  of 
the  little  Chloe.  //' 

Mirt*  Dear  Chloe,  what  will  yott 
do  with  thofe  garlands  ?  Alas  1  you 
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'  <  H '  *  •  t  •  .  ^ 

CbUf.*  And  don’t  you  alfo  weep, 
dear  Mirtilus  ?  But,  afas  !  who  would  with  you 
not  weep  like  us?.  Did  you  obl'erve  ilant 
our  mother,  in  what  diftrefs  flie'was  ?  is 
Before  flie  left  us,  how  fhe  prefTed 
our  hands  in  hers,  and  turned  aw’ay 
her  eyes  that  were  filled  with  tears? 

,  MirU  t  fait^.it  as.  well  as  thee. 

Alas !  our  iather  \  he  is  lurely  worfe 
than  he  was  yefterday., 

,,Ah!  my  brother,  if  he  lhady  fir-trees 
jfhould  die  !  How  he  loves  us  I  What  ; 
careffes  hi  beftows  upon  us,  when  fields: 
we  doe  what  he  likes,  and  what  is 
pleafing  to  the  gods  1 , 

'  ,  yTf/r/.  ,  p  my  filler,  how  every 
thing  is  forrowful  1  My  iamb  comes  they 
in  vain  to  carefs.  me  •  I  almoft  forget 
^tci  feed  him*  In  vain  my  ring-dove  at  thy  feet 
^flutters  upon  j  ihoulders,  and  1  " 
ilrives  to  bill  iny  lips  and  chin.  ] 
thing — no,  nothing  caii  delight  me  Save,  O  Pan  ! 
i>ow.  G  my  father  !  if  you  die,  I  reftore  him  to  his 
.will  die  alfo. 

*  Chlfie*  Alas  !  do  you  rem.ember- 
*fiye  days  ago,  how  our  dear  father  in  our  orchard 
took  us  both  on  his  knees,  and  began  ly, 

'to  weep?  .•  , 

Mirt.  Yes  Chloe,— I  dp  remember 
.jbow.  he  fet  us  down,  and  turned  pale  1  bi 
I  can  hold  you  no  ^onger,  my  chil 
dr.enjrl.am  ill-r^very  ilL  At.  tbefe  father  to 
words  he  crept  to  his  bed,  and  from  cious 
^that  day  he  has  been  fick.  of  fathers  ! 

Chloe.  And  from  that  day  his  ill-  Chloe,  “ 
nefs  has  continually  Increafed.  Pll 
teU  you  what  I  defign,  my  brother 
At  the  break  of  day  I  came  out  of  See  how  it  flies  upon  my  band  to 
the  cottage. to, gather  frefh  flowers,  feek  its  food;  but  I  will,  O  Pan,  1 
of  which  I  have  made  thefe  garlands,  .will  facrifice  it  to  thee.”  ' 

l.am  going  to.lay.  them  at  the  feet  Min.  «  And  T  will  offer  the^ 
•of  the.flatue  of  Pan.  Does  not  our  this  ringrdove.  ‘  It  plays  about,  and 
mother  alw^ays  fell  us  that  the  gods  carefles  me;  but  I  will,  O  Pan  I  1 
good,  and  fq vie’ to  bear  the  vows  will  facrifice  it  to“  thee,  that  tfiou 
^of  innpcence?  I  will  go,  I  will  of-  mayeft  refldre  our  father  to  us.- Hear, 
•^cr  my  garlands  to  the  god  Pan.  And  O  Pan  !  hear  our  prayers  !” 
doil  thou  lee  in  this  cage,  what  is  of  Their  little  trembling  hands  had 
things  inofl  dear  to  me,  my  irrtle  already  feized''the'  yiftims,  when  a 
Jjrd'?rT-Well,  tfien,  I  will  facrifice  'voice  pronounced  tbefe  words 
lum  alfo  to  the  god.  ,  The  gods  are  pleafed  to  hc^t 

the  vows  of  innocence*  Lovely  dilK 


Alin,  O  my  dear  fiflef !  I  will  go 
flay,  I. pray  you  an  in- 
I  vvill  go  fetch  my  bafket,  it 
full  of  the  finefl  fruit;  and  mv 
ring  dove,  I  will  facrifice  him  alfo 
to  the  god  Pan.  .  , 

He  ran,  and  fobn  returned.  They 
then  went  together  to  the  foot  of  the 
ftatue.  It  was  fituate  not  far  off, 
upon  a  little  hill,  in  the  midft  of 
They  knelt^  down, 
and  thus  invoked  the  god  of  the 

O  Pan  !  protedlor  of  oiir  vil¬ 
lages  !  hear  kindly,*  hear  our  pray> 
ers,  and  receive  our  little  offerings  ; 

are  all  that  children  can  of¬ 
fer  to  thee.  I  place  thefe  garlands 
: ;  kf  I  could  reach  higher, 
would  with  them  cr‘ow*n  thy  head, 
and  put  them  round  thy  fhoulders. 

fave  our  father,  and 
poor  children  !” 
Alin.  “  1  bring  thee  thefe  fruit* ; 
they  are  the  faireft  I  could  gather 

*,  =  . _ J.  Receive  them  kind- 

/.  I  would  have  facrificed  to  thee 
the  finert  goat  in  the  flock;  but  lie 
was  too  ftrong  for  me.  When  I  am 
gger,  1  will  facrifice  two  every 
year  to^thee,  for  having  reftored  our 
:rs.  .  Reftore,  gra- 

go‘d,  reftore.  to  Ifeaith  the  be(l 

» 

I  will  now  facrifice-  to 
thee  this  bird,  0  gracious  god  !  It 
is  of  all  things  the  moft  dear  to  rn'e- 


Dametus  and  Mil^n 
Eclopue* 


Milon,  O  EE.  that  ram,  Dametus,  ilaves.  The  horfes  df  his  warriors 
-  .  .1.  how  he  plunges  In  the  trampled  under  fodt  the-  hufband^ 

bog,  and  how  the  fheep  follow  him;  m’ah*s  fiiir  hope's,  and  with  the  dwd 
This  mud  produjces  nought  but  un-  bodies  of  oiir  anc^flors  he  ftre^ed 
wholefome  weeds,  and  thefe  waters  th6  defdlated  fields.  As  rafenblis 
fwarm  with  noxious  infedis.*  Come,  wolves  rulh  on  the  timid  flocks,  f6 
let,  us  drive  our-flocks  from  hence.  his  armed  fquadrons  bore  dhwh  up^ 
^  ,How  liupid  are  thefe  animals!  on  the  peaceful  fons  of*tncnJwh^ 
here  are  trefoil,  thyme,  and  laven-  never  had  offended  him.  Foiihding 
der ;  all  thefe  ftirubs  are  ihcircled  by  his* grandeur  on  the  fenorraity  of  his 
the  ivy,  and  yet  they  quit  this  pafture  'crimes,  he  difplaycd  his  pride  id 
for  the  weeds  of  an  infedious  bog.  marble  palaces,  and  gbrgedthe  blood 
But,  Dametus, ‘are  we  al  ways  more  -of  the  provinces  his  barbarity  had 
wifcLthan  they?  ,Dq  we  never  leave  ravaged.  It  was  hithfelf  thatraifi^ 
thV  good  to  follow  evil?  this.pqmpous  mbiiument  tb  hiS  brd** 

Dametusrn  Whether  will  their  ftu-  tal  fury.  -  >  .-i.  i',< 

pidity  drive  them  among  thefe  reeds?  Milon,  What  a;'hat'cflih  inonfferl 
The  frbgs  leap  about  them.  Stupid  But  I'  admire  his'  phrcnf^i  It  was 
"as  you  are,  leave  that  bog,  and  come  to  his  crimes  he  created  this  tnonu^- 
back' to  thefe  verdant  banks,  in  ment,  that  our  lateft  pofterity 'might 
what  a  plight  they,  are  !  and  btit  not  be  ignorant  of 'tiietn,  and  that 
'now  their  Wool  was  all'fo  white  !  they  might  never  fofget,  when  the^ 
Mifdn,  So;  here  you'  ate  at  laft:  palitd  this  way,  to  curie  his  m^ory^ 
J-eave  no 'more  th^Ie.flbvvery  downs,  and  now  behold  hi^  tomb  thro^ 
But  tell  tne,  Darheth's,  what  is  that  ‘down,  his  alhes  rniiced  with  tht  mmf, 
rfee  ?  iilarbie  cblurhns  throW  down  uhtl*the  urn  that  coatained  them  ftN 
amid  the  mire,  and  furro'OndH  by  led  with  dime  and  venomous  r^iies^ 
rank  weeds  and  ruihes.  Behold  that  Who  can  fee,  without  a  IVthle  miied 
mouIdferiUg  atch";  'it  isbbrietl  in  the  with  horror  and  pityi  the  frdgTcafri- 
ivy,  and  from  its  crevices  ihoot  ed  on  the  helmet  of,  the  Hero;  dhd 
jferm  the  bruihble  ahd  the  the  fnail  crawl  uncoUcerned  alOng 

[^  ‘^ud^etus*  It  has  bjeeh  b  menu-  his' dreadful  fwotd  ' ‘Z  ‘ 

ioieht,  . .  '  ^  \  [  DafitMs.  What  hVw  rribahis  ot 

.MUin,  I  fee  it  hhs,'I>atnetus.  See)  all  his’ fatal  grah'dehf?'*  What,  bhl 
here  m  urn  Ttihk'tix  hfl  the  foul  remembrance  of  hii  heiiioui 


deeds;  while  his  mournful  fhade  is  '  Dametus*  Behold  it  here  my  friend ; 
configned  to  the  torments  of  avenging  Pour  it  under  this  peaceful  fhade* 
furies.  All  that  you  fee  is  the  monumelit 

71f/V(j«.None,no,  not  one,  will  deign  of  his  virtue.  This  country  was  a 
to  oflFer  upforhimafingleprayer:  Im-  wafte:  It  was  his  labour  that  fer- 
mortal  Gods!  how  wretched  is  the  tilifed  thefe  fields;  his  hands  planted 
man  whofe  days  arc  ftained  by  crimes!  thefe  fruitful  trees.  We,  his  chil* 
£ven  after  he  exifis^  his  memory  is  dren,  and  our  latefi  pofterity,  fhall 
iield  in  execration.  No,  though  I  blefs  his  afhts;  and  they,  who 
were  oflFered  all  the  riches  of  the  partake  with  us  the*  fruits*  of  his 
•earth  to  commit  a  crime,  I  would  labours,  will  with  us  blefs  his  me- 
raihcr  have  two  goats  and  enjoy  my  mory.  The  profperity  of  the  up- 
peace  of  mind:  And  of  them  I  right  man  remains  upon  our  fields, 
would  yet  facrifice  one  to  the  Gods,  our  tranquil  roofs,  and  us. 
as  a  grateful  offering  for  my  happi-  Milon,  Juft  and  beneficent  man  ! 
uefs.  .  ,  Let  this  cup'  of  wine,  I  here  pour 

Dametm,  This  place  prefents  no-  forth,  be  offered  to  thy  memory! 
thing  but  hideous  images.  Come  To  leave  a  virtuous  family  in  abun- 
with  me,  Milon,  I  will  Ihew  thee  a  dance,  and  to  do  good  even  after  our 
more  glorious  monument,  that  of  an  deceafe,  can  there  be  a  monument 
honeft  man,  of  my  father:  It  was  more  refpeaable,  and  more  dear  to 
railed  by  his  own  hands.  In  the  humanity  ? 
mean  time,  Alexis,  thou  wilt  guard 

.pur  flocks.  , .  Experiments  in  an  Heated  Room: 

Milon,  I  will  gladly  go  with  thee  Matthew’  Dobfon,  M,  D,  in  a 

to  celebrate  the  memory  of  thy  fa-  Letter  to  John  Fothergill,' Af.  Z). 
then  His  re^fitude  is  ftill  revered.  F,R,S. 
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lircnhelt’s  fcale,  nor  would  the  tube 
of  the  thermometer  indeed  admit  the 
heat  to  be  raifed  higher.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  was  fufpended  by  a  ftring 
fixed  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
fky  light,  and  hung  down  about 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Myfelf  and 
feveral  others  were, at  this  time  in- 
clofed  in  the  ftove,  .without  experi¬ 
encing  any  opprefljve  or  painful  fen- 
fation  of  heat,  proportioned  to  the 
degree  pointed  out  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  Every  metallic  about  us  foon 
became  very  hot. 

II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  inge¬ 
nious  furgeon  of  this  place,  went  in¬ 
to  the  ftove  heated  to  202  deg.  After 
^en  minutes,  I  found  the  pulle  quick¬ 
ened  to  120  deg.  And,  to  determine 
the  increafe  of  the  animal  heat,  a- 
nolher  thermometer  was  handed  to 
him,  in  which  the  quickfilver  already 
ftood  at  98  deg.  but  it  rofe  only  to 
994->  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  inclofedin  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  or  received  into  the  mouth  ♦. 
The  natural  ftate  of  this  gentleman’s 
pulfe  is  about  65. 

III.  Another  gentleman  went  thro* 
the  fame  experiment  in  the  fame  cir- 
cuinftances,  and  with  the  fame  ef- 
fedls. 

IV.  One  of  the  porters  to  the 
hofpital,  a  healthy  young  man,  and 
the  pulfe  75,  was  inclofed  in  the 
ftove  when  the  quickfilver  ftood  at  2 1  o 
deg.  and  he  remained  there,  with  lit¬ 
tle  inconvenience,  for  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  pulfe,  now  164,  and  the 
animal  heat,  determined  by  another 
thermometer  as  in  the  former  expe¬ 
riments,  was  1 01 4-- 

•  The  fcalc  of  the  thermometer  which 
was  fufpended  by  the^ftring  about  the  middle 
of  the  room,  was  of  metal ;  this  was  the  only 
one  I  could  then  procure,  on  which  the  de¬ 
grees  ran  fo  high  as  to  give  ary  fcopc  to  the 
eifperiment.  I'he  fcale  of  the  other  thermo¬ 
meter,  which  was  employed  for  afeertaining 
the  variations  in  the  animal  beat,  was  of 
ivory. 
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V.  A  young  gentleman  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  irritable  habit,  whofe  natu¬ 
ral  pulfe  is  about  80,  remained  in 
the  ftove  ten  minutes  when  heated 
to  224  deg.  The  pulfe  rofe  to  145^ 
and  the  animal  heat  to  102  deg.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently 
in  the  ftove  during  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  found  himfelf  feeble,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  break  out  into  fweatsfor 
24  hours  after  the  experiment. 

VI.  I  wo  fmall  tin  veflels,  contain¬ 
ing  each  the  white  of  an  egg,  were 
put  into  the  ftove  heated  to  224.  deg. 
One  of  them  was  placed  on  a  wooden 
feat  near  the  wall,  and  the  other  fu¬ 
fpended  by  a  ftring  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ftove.  After  ten  minutes, 
they  began  to  coagulate ;  but  .the 
coagulation  was  fenfibly  quicker  and 
firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpended 
than  in  that  which  was  placed  on  the 
wooden  feat.  The  progrefs  of  the 
coagulation  was  as  follows  :  It  was 
fir  ft  formed  on  thefides,and  gradually 
extended  itfelf;  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  was  next  coagulated;  and 
laft  of  all  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

VII.  Part  of  the  (hell  of  an  egg 
was  peeled  away,  leaving  only  the 
film  which  furrounds  the  white; 
and,  part  of  the*  white  being  drawn 
out,  the  film  funk  fo  as  to  form  a 
little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fome  of  the  albumen  ovi,  or  white  of 
the  egg ;  which  was  confequently 
detached  as  much  as  poftible  from 
every  thing  but  the  conta<ft  of  the 
air  and  of  the  film  which  formed  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg 
ftood  upon  fome  light  tow  in  a  com¬ 
mon  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on  the 
wooden  feat  in  the  ftove.  The 
quickfilver  in  the  thermometer  ftill 
continued  at  224  deg.  After  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  ftove  for  an  hour,  the 
lower  part  of  the  egg,  which  was 
covered  with  the  (hell,  was  firmly 
coagulated ;  but  that  which  .was  in 
the  little  cup  was  fluid  and  tranfpa^ 
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r^t.  ^  At  thg,  cud  of  anoth^  hpur  airheatpd  tp  224 deg.?  and  whence  1% 
it  was  ftill  fluid, ,execept  on. the  edges  it,  that  the  albumen  ovi  does  not 
where  it  was  liiinneft;  and  Here  it  coagulate  in  this  degree  of  heat? 
^as  flill  .tranfparent*;  a  fufficient  Is  it  that  fire^  as  it  pafles  into  Tome 
proof  that  it  was  dried,  not  coagula-  bodies,  becomes  latent,  agreeable  to 
ted.  .  '  a  dodlrine  w;hich  has  for  fome  time 

'VIII.  A  piece  of  bees*wax,  placed  been  taught  at  Edinburgh  by  Profef- 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  the  albu-  for  Black  ?  Or  does  fire  become  fixed 
men  ovi,  of  the  preceding  experi-  and  .quiefceur,  according  to  a  fimilar 
ment, and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  fyflem  adopted  by  Dr  Franklin?  Air 
of  heat, in  the  Itove,  began  to  melt  in  we  know  exifts  cither  in  a  fixed  or 
five  minutes;  Another  piece  fufpend-  elaftic  Hate;  and  fire  may  in  like 
ed  by  a  firing,  and  a  third  piece  put  maancr  exift  in  bodies,  either  in  a 
into  the  tip  veflel  and  fufpended,  be-  latent,  fixed,  and  quiefcenc,  or 
^an  likewli'e  to  liquify  in  five  mi-'  in  a  fenfible,  fluid,  and  aftive  fiate. 
'nutes.  Agreeable  to  this  idea,  the  bees-wax 

receives  the  fire  in  an  adllve  fiate, 
Observations.  and  difTolves;  while  the  human  bo¬ 

dy  and  the  albumen  ovi,  receiving 
*  That -heated  air  fhould  have  fuch  the  fire  in  a  latent  fiate,  are  little  al- 
ja  fpeedy  and  powerful  effedl  in  tered  in  their  temperature.  Let  each 
quickening  the  pulfe,  while  the  ani-  of  thefe,  however,  be  put  in  contadl 
mal  .fieat,  is  little  altered  from  its  with  a  diflFerent  body,  tin  for  in- 
natuital  ftandard  ;  that  the  human  fiance ;  and,  though  the  heat  of  the 
,body  (hbnld  fo  eafily  bear  to  be  fur-  air  continues  the  fame,  yet  the  fire 
^rqunc^dfWith  air  heated  to  224  deg.  no  longer  enters  in  a  latent  fiate,  but 
that  .the  ajbumen  ovi,  which  begins  with  all  its  fenfible  and  a(fiive  pow- 
10  coagulate  in  water  at  1 50  deg.  ers ;  for  the  albumen  ovi,  fufpended 
^fhould  remain  fluid  in  224  deg.  and  in  a  tin  veflel  foon  coagulates;  and 
that  the  fame  albumen  ovi,  fiill  the  human  body,  covered  with  the 
.placed  in  air  heated  to  224' deg.  fame  metal,  would  quickly  experience 
'ifiould  coagulate  if  in  conta<fi  either  an  intolerable  and  dellrudtive  degree 
with  tin  of  its  own  fhelJ ;  are  fa<fis  as  of  heat.  Or,  are  the  aboi^e  phaeno- 
fingular  as  they  are  difficulE  of  ex-  mena  more  fatisfadtorlly  explained, 
^planatipn.  jFrom  the  different  effedls  by  confidering  different  bodies  as 
.^f  Jh^^ted  air  on  the  pulfe  and  the  pofTefling  different  condudling  pow- 
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even  pafs  without  injury  into  air 
heated  to  a  much  greater  degree,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  observations  of  Du 
Hamel  and  Tillet,  publifhed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  .Scien- 
ces.  On  the  other  hand,  all  thofe 
bodies,  wltich  arc  powerful  conduc¬ 
tors  of  fire  from  air,  are  influenced 
in  proportion  when  Surrounded  with 
this  medium.  The  bees- wax  melted 
from  the  mere  contaxfl  of  the  air  in 
experiment  VIII.;  and,  in  experi¬ 
ment  VI.  the  albumen  ovi  was  coagu¬ 
lated  on  the  intervention  of  another 
body,  which  is  a  ftrong  condu<5lor  of 
fire  from  aii\  But,  whether  this 
method  of  reafoning  on  the  natural 
caufe  of  thefe  effeds  be  juft  or  not, 
the  final  caufe  is  obvious,  and  is  to  be 
refolved  into  the  wife  and  benevolenty 
appointment  of  the  Almighty.  Man 
is  happily  fo  framed,  as  to  poflefs  a 
power  of  keeping  neaHy  the  fame  te¬ 
nor  of  heat,  in  al!  the  variations  ol 
the  temperatiire  of  the  air  in  fum- 
mer  and  in  winter,  in  hot  and  cold 
climates  ;  and  confequently  changes 
his  fituation  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  with  much  lefs  inconvenience 
or  injury,  than  he  could  otherwife 
have  done.  The  fame  power  llke- 
wife  happily  adapts  different  animals 
to  their  refpedlive  deftiiiations.  The 
lizard  and  the  camelion  remain  cool 
under  the  equator,  while  the  whale 
and  porpoife  retain  a  degree  of  heat 
above  that  of  the  human  body,  tho’ 
furrounded  with  the  waters  of  the 
coldeft  Northern  feas,  and  amidft 
mountains  of  ice  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ot  the  pole. 

I  remain,  with  great  efteem,  &c, 

E  U  L  O  G  Y  e/'G  A  L  I  L  E  I. 

ALT  LEI  was  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  the  theorem  of  the  e-‘ 
^ipiality  of  time,  in  which  a  heavy 
body  mu  ft  deferibe  the  fubtenfe  of  a 
circle  raifed  vertically,  and  perceived 
that  the  fpaccs  it  deferibed  by  the 
VoL.  V.  '  '  S 


force  of  gravity  were  proportional  to 
the  fquares  of  the  times.  It  was  by 
the  guidance  of  geometry,  and  the 
experiments  he  had  made  upon  the 
defeent  of  bodies  in  the  famous  tow¬ 
er  of  Pifa,  that  he  was  led  to  thefe 
difeoveries,  which  are  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  as  they  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  feience  of  mechanics. 
The  theory  of  the  center  of  gravity, 
the  compafs  of  proportion,  the  by* 
droftatical  balance,  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  which  he  difeovered  about 
the  fame  time,  did  him  lefs  ho¬ 
nour  ;  as  Luke  Vah^ri  was  before¬ 
hand  with  him  in  the  firft,  and  as 
the  inflrurnents  now  mentioned  were 
not  accurate  enough  to  be  applied 
to  the  purpofes  of  geomttry  and  na¬ 
tural  philofopby,  though  they  were 
adapted  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  and  to  excite  a  fpiric 
of  emulation  which  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  their  fi^rther  improvement.' 

In  1592  he  was  appointed  Profeffor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  in  conlcquence  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his 
treatife  on  mechanics  and  the  difeo¬ 
veries  above  mentioned.  While  he 
was  Profeffor  in  this  city  he  made  a 
vifit  CO  Venice,  and  was  there  in¬ 
formed  that  a  glafs  had  been  invented 
by, one  Metius  in  Holland,  through 
which  objects,  at  a  great  diftance, 
were  feen  as  diftin<ftly  as  thofe  that 
were  near  at  hand.  No  fooner  had 
he  received  this  intelligence  than, 
without  feeing  the  new-invented 
glafs.  Ins  impatient  curiofity  led  him 
to  imagine  what  the  form  of  fuch  a 
glafs  muft  be,  how  its  Icnfcs  mult  be 
placed,  and  what  was  tlie  beft  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it.  The  refultof  this 
inquiry  "was  the  invention  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  which  he  prefented  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  through  which  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  an  objeft  appeared  a  thou- 
fand  times  larger  than  it  was  in  re# 
ality.  The  republic  of  Venice  r^- 

r. 
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warded  him  generonfly  for  this  in¬ 
vention,  and  increafcd  the  falary  of 
his  Profefforftiip  at  Padua;  which 
city  was  then  included  in  her  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  aftronomical  drfcoveries  that 
were  the  fruits  of  this  invention  re¬ 
dounded  ftill  more  to  the  honour  of 
<jalilei  than  the  invention  itfelf. 
•All  the  difcoveries,  indeed,  that  he 
made  in  aftronomy,  were  the  natural 
Confequehces  of  this  invention,  which 
opened  a  way,  til!  then  unknown, 
into  the  heavens,  and  thereby  gave 
the  fcience  of  aftronomy  a  new  a- 
d*pe£t.  By  the  affillance  of  this  in- 
•llrument,  he  perceived,  that  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  the  moon  was  full  of  eminences 
•and  cavities,  and  he  obferyed.  a  new 
motion  of  trepidation  -in  that  planet 
which  appeared  to  him  fometimes 
on  one  fide  of  its  dil'c,  and  fometimes 
on  the  other.  He  difcovered  phafes 
in  Venus  intirely  fimilar  to  th ofe  of 
nhe  moon,  and  he  demonftrated  a 
very  fenfible  ch^ge  in  the  apparent 
diameters  of  hwrsand  Venus,  which 
■was  a  circumftance  of  great  confc- 
•quence  to  the  theories,  both  of  Ty- 
‘cho-brache  and  Copernicus.  He  pcr- 
'  ceived  fppts  in  the  fun,  and  obfer 
•ved  that  they  were  not  permanent, 
like  thofe  of  the  moon,  but  changed 
'from  time  to  time,  and  feenied  to 
•moyc  about  his  orb. 

'  Galilei  was  the  firft  who  obferved 
that  Jupiter  was  furrounded  with 
four  fecondary  planets,  wdiich  have 
iince  been  called  Satellites,  Thefe 
'he  called  the  Medicean  Stars,  in 
honour  of  Cofmo  11.  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany,  who  fent  for  our  aftro- 
Bomer  frohi  Padua,  and  made  him 
.  Profeflbr  of  MatheniaticS  at  Pifa,  in 
i6n,  and  foon  after  placed  him  at 
FloreUce  with  the  title  of  Principal 
Fhiiofopher  and  Mathematician  to 
his  Highneis.  Galilei  imagii^ed  that 
‘it  would  be  much  more  cafy  to 
come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  longi¬ 
tude  by  the  frequent  eclipfes  of  the 


fatellites  of 'Jupiter,  than  by  thofe 
of  the  inoon,  and  this  engaged  him 
to  compofe  tables  of  their  motions, 
which  he  left  to  Vincent  Renieri,  a 
mathematician  at  Pifa,  who  correc¬ 
ted  and  improved  them  with  a  defign 
to  publifti  them.  He  confiJered  Sa¬ 
turn  as  compofed  of  three  bodies,  of 
which  the  middle  one  was  fpherical. 
He  alfo  endeavoured  to  dempnftrate 
that  the'  Via  La^ea,  or  Milky  IVay^ 
was  no  more  than  a  multitude  of 
final  1  ftars,  fo  near  one  another, 
that  the  naked  eye  could  not  diftin- 
guifh  or  view  them  feparately.  This 
notion,  however,  was  entertainej 
many  ages  before  our  Philofopherj 
but  that  the  whitenefs  of  the  Milky- 
*ujay  is  not  owdng  to  this  caufe,  has 
been  proved  fully  in  later  times. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  fcience  of 
aftronomy  alone  that  the  labours 
and  difcoveries  of  this  great  man 
were  confined.  Hydroftatics,  ftatics, 
balliftics,  and  mechanics,  received 
great  improvements  from  his  enter- 
prifing  genius.  In  his  difeourfe  con^ 
cerning  the  Bodies  that  float  and  thofe. 
that  Jitik^  he  revived  the  hydroftati- 
cal  principles  of  Archimedes  ;  and 
in  his  Dialogues,  concerning  Motion y  he 
employed  tliefe  principles  in  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  feveral  phaienomena  (a- 
mong  others  of  the  fwimming  of'fillv) 
and  he  demonftrated  one  of  the  moft 
important  theorems  in  hydraulics, 
namely,  that  the  pyeflon,  of  a  fluid  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  vejfel  •vohich  contains '//, 
^  is  proportional  to  the  height})  of  that  ftuiih, 
He  explained  alfo  the  Jaws  of  dired 
and  uniform  motion,  the  principle! 
of  ail  variable  motions,  the  theory 
of  heavy  bodies,  which  defeend 
fpontaheoufly,  or  are  impelled  down^ 
wards,  and  the  elements  of  enginery. 

The  bitternefs  and  fury  with  whi<i 
theologians,  divefted  of  the  fpirit  df 
'Chriftianity,  perfecuted  this  illuftri- 
ous  Aftronomer,  are  well  known 
An  acknowledgement  of  the  trutk 
of  Copernican  fy%ai,  and  fev^ 
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Hi’  tiew  strguments  allcdged  in  its 
favour,  were  the  caufe  of  this  perfc- 
cytion ;  and  the  Jefuits  were  the 
perfons  who  carried  it  on.  But, 
DOtwithftanding  the  terrors  of  the 
In^luifltion,  and  a  confinement  at 
different  times  in  its  prifons,  Galilei 
ftijl  continued  to  inveftigate  truth, 
and  to  communicate  it  to  the  world. 

While  he  taught  the  mathematics 
at  Pifa,  he  was  involved  in  a  contro* 
terfy  concerninp^  the  nature  of  co¬ 
mets  with  Father  Grazi,  a  Jefuit  ; 
and  though,  in  this  controverly,  Ga¬ 
lilei  had  the  wrong  fide,  of  the  que- 
ftion,  looking  upon  the  comets  as  me¬ 
teors,  and  not  as  planets,  yet  he  made 
the  lpe<5lHtors  ot  this  adronomical 
conflfift  forget  and  pardon  his  error, 
by  the  moft  elegant,  lively,  pro¬ 
foundly  learned  and  philofophical 
piece  of  polemics  that  ever  appeared 
in  Italy,  we  mean  the  piece  intitled 
ll  Sdggiatore, 

This  was  followed  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  Dialogues  concerning  the 
Syfiem  of  the  Worlds  or  rather  concer¬ 
ning  the  Ptolenf>aic  and  Gopernican 
fyllems.  In  the firji  of  thele  dialogues 
he  examines  the  arguments  by  W'hich 
the  Afiftotelians  pretend  to  prove 
that  the  celeftial  bodies  are  eternal, 
incorruptible,  and  formed  of  2i  fifth 
^'ence  different  from  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  all  fublunary  bodies 
are  compounded,  and  refutes  them, 
(hewing  that  our  earth' has  the  fame 
qualities  and  perfections  with  the  o- 
ther  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  and  docs 
hot  differ  in  fubftance  from  the 
moon,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  the  reft 
of  the  planets.  In  the  jeconi^  he  de- 
monftrates  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the, earth,  and,  in  the  thirds  its  an¬ 
nual  motion  round  the  lun.  In  the 
fiurth  and  laft,  he  explains  the  ebbing 
knd  flowing  of  the  fea  by  the  two¬ 
fold ,  motion  of  the  earth,  and  en- 
deav(»urs  to  prove  that  the  fea  could 
neither  fwell  nor  fubfide  if  that  pla¬ 
net  were  immoveable  La  tlxe  centre 


of  the  folar  fyftem ;  he  alfo  account¬ 
ed,  by  his  hypothefis,  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  is  obfervable  in  the  tides, 
as  different  times  and  places. 

In  thefe  pieces  Galilei  had  inter- 
fperfed  leveral  ftrokes  of  wit  and- 
pleafantry,  which  render  them  as 
entertaining,  as  they  are  iuftruClivc. 
Among  other  things,  he  ftiews,  in  a 
very  ridiculous  light,  the  obftinate 
bigotry  of  the  followers  of  Ariftotle, 
by  relating  the  ftory  of  a  gentlepian. 
of  that  fed,  who  was  invited  to  af- 
fift  at  the  clifledion  of  a  bodyj  per¬ 
formed  at  Venice  by  a  celebrated  ar* 
natomift.  This  latter  haviog  diico- 
vered  to  them  a  quantity  of  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  brain  and  paf- 
fing  along  the  neck  into  iht  vertebrae^ 
to  be’diftributed  from  thence  through 
all  the  body,  afked  the  gentleman 
whether  he  was  not  n>yw  perlUaded 
that  the  nerves  had  their  origin  ia- 
the  brain  ?  I  confefSi  replied  the  pe¬ 
ripatetic,  that  you  have  evidently  Jhevm' 
that  they  proceed  from  thence^  and  I 
Jhould  be  entirely  perfuaded  of  this  truths 
if  the  opinion  $f  Ariftotlcy  *who  affirmed 
that  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  heart  % 
did  not  oppofe  it, 

Thefe  Dialogues  Were  followed 
by  the  Mechanics  of  Galilei,  in  which 
the  ufefulnefs  of  that  fcience,  and 
the  inftruments  it  employs,  is  parti¬ 
cularly  confidered,  and  which  is 
followed  by  a  fragment  on  percafFiom 
In  this  work  the  eminent  Author j 
by  a  happy  application  of  the  law  of 
Equilibrium,  reduces  all  the  theory 
of  machines  to  the  following,  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  that,  in  them  the 
force,  properlyffseakisi^i  does  not  increafe^ 
but  that  its  operation  is  determined  for  'a 
long  [pace  of  time,  in  another  work 
(iUiitled,  Mathematical  Difeourfes  and 
Demonji rations  concerning  ttwo  ne^w  fei'- 
ences,  that  are  relative  to  mechanics  and 
local  motiansy  nvith  an  appendix  on  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  certain  folids)  he 
applies  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  the 
theory  of  the  reiliience  made  by  hard 
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bodies,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
dmde  them  ;  and  from  this  theory 
he  deduces  feveral  confequences,  of 
a  philofophical  kind. 

•There  is  flill  cxifting  in  the  libra¬ 
ry  of  Milan  a  manufcript  treatife  of 
Galilei  concerning  military  architec¬ 
ture,  where  he  has  given,  in  23 
chapters,  an  (explication  of  all  the 
rules,  that  Marchi  propofed  with  fo 
much  obfcurity  for  improving  the 
raeth;:>d  of  fortifying  places. 

•  Among  the  other  fciences  which 
owed  much  of  their  improvement  to 
the  genius  and  labours  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  phrlofopher,  we  may  reckon  a- 
coujiich,  or  the  doftrine  and  theory 
of  founds,  at  he  was  the  firft  who 
determined,  with  any  confiderahle 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  proportion 
of  the  length,  thicknefs,  and  tendon 
of  the  firings  or  chords  of  a  mudcal 
inflrument,  with  the  flats  and  fliarps, 
or  with  grave  and  acute  founds. 
The  whilifh  .colour  ofthe  moon,  and 
the  force  of percufion^  were  the  laft  ob- 
je<fls  of  his  philofophical  refcarches. 

The  ardour  and  afliduity  with 
which  he  carried  on  his  aflronomical 
obfervations,'  the  conftant  ufe  of  the 
telefcope,  and  the  coldnefs  and  moif- 
ture  of  the  nodl^rnal  air,  weakened, 
.  by  degrees,  his  fight,  and  ended  in 
total  blindnefs,  accompanied  with 
other  bodily  infirmities,  which  he 
bore  with  the  patience  and  redgna- 
V  tion  of  a  Chriftian  philofopher.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  loft  his  fight,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to'fupply  that  deleft  by  con¬ 
ftant  meditation  ;  but  he  gradually 
declined,  and  at  lengh  died  at  Arce- 
xri,  near  Florence,  in  1642,  and  in 
the  7  8  th  year  of  his  agfe ;  the  fame  year 
that  gave  birth  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
who  took  up  from  Galilei  the  thread 
of  aflronomical  fcicnce,  and  carri¬ 
ed  it  from  world  to  world,  through 
r  regions  as  yet  unexplored  and  un¬ 
known. 

;  The  funeral  of  Galilei  wasas^ob- 

feure  as  his  educatigu. 


rentines  dedgned  to  bury  him  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Crofa,  near  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  Budnarota; 
biitjfendblethat  more  fpicndid  marks 
of  honour,  than  the  times  would  ad-  ■ 
mit  of,  were  due  to  his  memory, 
they  left  his  corps  in  a  private  place, 
luitil  they  could  inter  it  in  a  proper 
and  fuitable  manner ;  but  that  time 
is  not  yet  arrived,  and  this  circum- 
ftance  reftefts  little  honour  on  the 
city  of  Florence. 

There  are  many  amiable  features 
in  the  charafter  of  Galilei,  fuch  as 
Iknplicity,  chearfulnefs,  affability, 
opennefs,  and  mildaefs;  and  all  thefe 
were  agreeably  feafoned  with  a  pro- 
pendty  to  mirth  and  pleafantry. 
Precidon  and  perfpicuity  diftinguilh- 
ed  him  as  a  writer.  Many  of  his 
works  were  unfortunately  loll  by 
the  fuperftitious  devotion  of  his  wife, 
who  facrideed  them  to  the  bigotry 
of  her  ConfefTor. 

•  Reflexions  Concerning  Colomies. 

IN  ancient  times,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  increafed  in 
any  country  to  a  degree  that  was 
dlfproportioned  to  the  means  of  their 
fubdftence,  it  was  ufuai  to  reduce 
this  fuperftuity  of  population  to  an 
equilibrium,  by  fending  a  part  of 
the  people  to  feek  and  form  fettle- 
ments  in  other  countries.  Sometimes 
to  fecure  a  conquered  province,  a 
part  of  the  viftorious  nation  went  and 
fixed  their  reddence  among  the  van- 
quifhed.  This  motive  for  forming 
colonies  has  no  place  in  our  times, 
and  we  have  no  more  examples  of  it, 
if  we  except  one  nation,  which  fends, 
from  time  to  time,  a  certain  number 
ot  its  inhabitants  to  keep  the  yoke 
firm  upon  the  necks  of  its  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces.  But,  generally  fpeaking,  ^and 
indeed  with  the  foie  exception  ot  the 
Spaniih,  who  are  the  nation  wc 
mean),  our  modern  colonies  are  no 
more  than  fettlejnents  in  diftant  conn* 
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tries,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
and  commerce. 

We  muft  not  ^ive  the  name  of  co¬ 
lonies- to  thofe  llrangers,  whom  the 
fovereign  fometimes  invites  and  en¬ 
gages,  by  favourable  conditions,  to 
I  fettle  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of 
his  territories.  Thefe  ftrangers  are 
foon  blended  and  incorporated  with 
the  nation  which  adopts  them,  and 
their  relation  to  the  community  into 
which  they  enter,  becomes  as  inti¬ 
mate  as  that  of  the  original  natives, 
one  to  another.  Neverthelefs,  the 
government  which  propofes  to  form 
fuch  •  aifociations,  mult  ufe  circura- 
fpedtion  and  caution  in  executing  all 
plans  of  this  nature.  The  emigrants 
muft  be  chofen  in  a  climate  not  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  that  which  they 
are'  deftined  to  inhabit;  for  a  tran- 
fition  too  rapid  and  violent  from  one 
climate  to  another,  of  a  tempera¬ 
ture  wholly  different,  fucceeds  as 
ill  with  men  as  with  plants.  It  is  al- 
fo  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  pru- 
!  dence  and  good  (enfe,  to  place  men 
I  in  an  uncultivated  country,  without 
having  ufed  the  proper  precautions 
for  their  fubfiftence,  and  furnilhing 
them  before-hand  with  all  the  inftru- 
ments  of  agriculture,  that  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  execution  of  their 
plans  of  improvement.  Without 
thefe  .precautions,  the  emigrants  dif- 
;  perfe  and  perifh;-  or  the  fettlement 
I  declines  and  falls  into  a  ftate  of  lan- 
r  guor,  which  hinders  it  from  anfwer- 
^  ing  the  intention  of  its  founder. 

*  After  the  difcoveries  that  were 
r  made  in  the  two  hemifpheres,  the 
I  nations,  w^ho  were  endowed  with 
t  penetration  and  fagacity,  perceived 
^  other  treafiires  befides  gold  in  the 
countries  newly  difcovered;  they  ob. 

•  ferved  there  produdions  of  various 
kinds,  and  confequently  new  objects 
of  commerce.  To  turn  thefe  favou¬ 
rable  circumftances  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  they  lent  to  thefe  fertile,  but 
almoft  defert  countries,  a  number  of 


citizens,  whom  they  could  fparefrom 
home,  and  thus  founded  colonies  for 
agriculture  and  commerce. 

Colonies,  corapofed  thus  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  fame  community,  (or  of 
ftrangers  who  have  that  chara(fter  by 
political  adoption),  are  of  confe- 
quence  diftant  provinces  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther-country.  Their  fettlement  is 
attended  with  no  fmall  expences  to 
the  nation  that  has  founded  them, 
and  the  protection  they  ftill  afford 
them  is  a  perpetual  Iburce  of  new 
charges  and  difburfements.  Thus 
the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the 
Mother  country  isthe  fame  with  that 
of  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and 'impofes  upon  them  the 
folemn  obligations  of  fiibmtttinff  /# 
the  iawst  contrihuing  to  the  public  ex- 
pences,  and  promoting  the  general  pro- 
fperity  of  that  country.  It  is  with  the 
utmoft  reafon  that  the  Mother- 
country  expeCts  thefe  advantages  from 
her  colonies;  but  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  takes  the  wrong  me¬ 
thods  of  obtaining  them. 

.  A  rough  and  unpleafing  method 
has  been  put  in  practice  of  obtain¬ 
ing  from  the  coloiiifts  a  part  of  the 
fruits  of  their  induftry,  and  of  the 
produce  of  the  country  they  have 
cultivated;  and  this  method  is  an 
eiiclujive  commerce^  which  obliges  the 
colony  to  fell  all  its  productions  to 
the  Mother-country,  and  to  purchafe 
from  thence  all  the  objeCts  of  its  con- 
fumption.  Such  regulations  as  thefe 
deftroy  all  that  liberty  of  mixed 
commerce  in  the  colonies,  ,  whicli 
partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  commerce.  But 
we  have  feen,  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  work,  that  all  the  laws  that 
reftrain  the  freedom  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  commerce,  are  equally  pre¬ 
judicial  to  both  of  the  ^  contracting 
parties  in  their  exchange  of  commo¬ 
dities.  It  may  therefore  be  affirmed, 
in  general,  that  an  exclufive  com¬ 
merce  between  a  nation  and  its  co- 
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Ionics  is  ruinous  to  the  latter,  and 
that  without  bringing  the  fmalleft 
advantage  to  the  Mother  country, 
which  ties  them  down  to  this  unjnd 
ferviiude.  A  few  reflexions  will 
contribute  to  illuftrate  (till  farther 
1  this  important  truth. 

An  cxcluflve  commerce  is  judged 
neceflary,  either  to  the  levying  a 
tax  upon  the  colonift,  by  the  duties 
on  exported  and  imported  commo¬ 
dities,  or  to  fecure  the  profits  of  this 
trade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther-country  at  the  expence  of  the 
colonies.  If  the  commerce  be  thus 
reftrained,  with  a  view  to  the  impo- 
lilion  of  indirect  taxes,  we  have 
fhewn  already  the  pernicious  efFedls 
of  taxes  of  this  nature,  which,  fal¬ 
ling  neceflarily  upon  the  firft  fellerj 
rauft  be,  in  effedf,  paid  by  the  na 
tion  rather  than  by  the  colonies. 
But  if  the  intention  of  this  reftraint 
upon  commerce  be  to  fecure  a  con- 
(iderable  gain  to  the  Mother- coun¬ 
try  in  its  monopoly  with  the  colo- 
nifts,  this  intention  is  by  no  means 
fulfilled,  it  is  even  totally  fruftrated. 
For,  if  the  Mother- country  fells  her 
commodities,  and  buys  thofe  of  the 
colonies  at  the  current  price  of  the 
'general  market,  the  excluflve  trade 
is  fuperfluous;  If,  on  the  contrary, 
file'  fells  dear  to  the  colonies  and 
buys  cheap,  fhe  ruins  the  colonies, 
or,  at  leatt,  retards  their  profperity. 
The  Mother-country  then  lofes  dou¬ 
bly, -by  felling  lefs  of  her  own  pro¬ 
duce,  and  receiving  lefs  of  the  ob- 
je^fs  of  confumption  that .  are  the 
produce  of  the  colonies.  Nor  is 
this  all;  for,  by  raifing  the  price  of 
her  commodities,  and  lowering  that 
of  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  Ihe 
forces  the  colonifts  to  fly  to  the  re- 
fource  of  a  contraband  trade,  and 
thus,  in  the  iflue,  deftroys  her  own 
commerce,  and  diflolves  the  clofeft 
and  fureft  bonds  of  her  connexions 
with  the  colonies.  In  fuch  a  hate 


of  oppreflion,  no  fide  gaiqsi  and  all  ® 

the  profit  of  trade  is  carried-  off  by  ^ 

a  fniall  number  of  fmugglers  and 
greedy  interlopers,  who,  in  confe-  ^ 

qnence  of  this  monopoly,  fleece  both  '  ^ 

the  colonies  and  tlie  Mother-coun-  ^ 

‘ry-  .  .  I 

It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  the  ^ 

latter  to  grant  to  the  colonifts  as  ex-  * 

tenfive  a  freedom  of  commerce,  as  ^ 
to  the  reft  of  her  fubje^fs.  She  has  ^ 

no  reafoii  to  apprehend,  that,  in  this  ^ 

commerce,  fhe  lhall  not  always  have 
the  preference,  befoj'e  foreign  na-  J 

tions,  if  this  preference  be  what  Ihe  ^ 
ought  to  wKh  for;  the  colonifts  are  ^ 

bound  by  too  many  ties  to  their  an-  ^ 

cient  country,  and  hate  too  many 
motives  to  maintain  a  conftant  inter-  ^ 
courfe  and  communication  with  it*  ^ 
not  to  be  difpofed  to  exchange  their  ^ 
commodities  principally  with  that  na-  ^ 

ti.on  of  which  they  ftill  coufider  i  ^ 

themfelves  as  a  part.  Be  Tides,  gra-  1  ^ 

titude  will  engage  them  to  favour  a  ^ 
country  to  which,  in  confequence  of  J 
the  removal  of  al)  reftraints  from  ^ 
their  trade,  they  will  be  indebted  for 
their  profperity.  Then  the  happy  ' 

effects  of  mutual  liberty  will  be  felt  ;  ^ 

on  both  fides;  induftry  will  be  pro-.  >  ^ 

moted  in  the  colonies  by  their  re-  ^ 

ceiving  a  good  price  for  their  pro-  * 

dudlions,  and  confumptioai  increa-  ,,  ^ 

fing  thefe,  will  increale  the  dernand  ’ 
for  the  commodities  ot  the  Mother- 
country*  ^ 

It  is  not  in  the  chimerical  pro-  ^ 
fits  of  an  exclufive  commerce  that 
a  nation  ought  to  look  for  the  ' 
utility  of  its  foreign  fettlements,  ' 

but  in  the  augmentation  of  its  pu-  - 
blic  revenue  by  the  ample  contribu-  ‘ 
tions  of  a  flourllliing  colony.  As  ~  i 
the  colonies  are  diftant  provinces  " 

of  the  fame  empire,  their  admini- 
ftration  ought  to  be  formed  after  the  i 

model  of  that  in  the  Mother-coun¬ 
try.  They  are  accitftomed  to  the 
laws  of  that  country,  and  they 
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ought  to  adhere  to  them,  if  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  new  dlimate,  or  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  new  circumftances,  and 
new  wants,  do  not  oblige  them  to 
demand  fom^  change  or  modification 
of  their  ancient  jurifpruJcnce.  If 
the  legiflator  allows  the  colonies  the 
liberty  of  deliberating  in  council  on 
their  own  affairs,  circumftances,  and 
exigencies,  and  of  prefenting  to  him 
the  refult  of  their  deliberations,  he 
willalvvavs.be  informed  of  the  true 
interefts  of  the  colonies,  and  of  tne 
means  of  the  promoting  thorn.  And 
he'wull  either  give  them  good  laws, 
or  difpenfe  with  their  obferving 
thofe  of  cheir  ancient  country. 

Nothing  fo  fatally  retards  the  pro- 
grefs  and  profperity  ot  a  colony, 
nothing  is  fo  adapted  to  accelerate  its' 
ruin,  as  a  military  and  del'potic  go¬ 
vernment.  A  colony  ought  never 
to  be  confidcred  as  a  fortrefs  eredted 
againft  the  enemies  of  a  nation,  but 
as  an  aftbciation  of  hufbandmen  and 
traders,  who  cannot  be  made  too 
free.  The  diftance  of  a  colony  from 
'the  Mother-country,  which  is  often 
a  Hedged  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  arbitrary  power  intrufted 
with  governors,  ^proves  quite  the 
contrary,  and  fhews  how  imprudent 
it 'is.  to  arm  officers  with  Aich  a  pow¬ 
er,  as  i/}eir  diftance  is  an  encourage- 
•ment  to  the  abufe  of  their  power, 
and  as  k  is  impoffible  to  impofe  k 
reftraint  upon  this  abufe  before  the 
niifchief  is  done. 

On  this  account,  a  kind  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government  eftablilhcd  'in  the 
colonies,  feems  beft  luited  to  the ‘li¬ 
berty  of  the  colony  and  the  true 
'interefts  of  the  Mother-country.  The 
‘privilege  of  governing  themfelves, 
according  to  the  laws,  and  under 
the  infpedfion  of  the  fovereign,  fs 
'the'fureft  way  ot  bringing  the  colo- 
^»ies  tokhe  higheft  degrefe  of  profpe- 
rity;  and  this  profperity  will  be  ac- 
tolerated,  if  the  landed  intereft  are 
invefted  with  the  power  of  cnadling 


eventual  laws,  whofe  duration  and 
validity  fhall  depend  upon  the  fa  no¬ 
tion  of  the  fovereign.  It  appears 
evident,  that  an  affembly,  compofed  of 
thefe  proprietors  of  land,  would  be 
the  very  beft  council  that  could  be 
intrufted  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  repartition  of  the  public 
expences,  and  the  reejipt  of  the 
public  taxes  and  contributions. 

It  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  that 
the  colonies  will  m  tke  a  perfidious 
ufe  of  the  liberty  granted  them,  to 
aim  at  independence.  The  protec¬ 
tion  they  ftaiid  in  need  of,  the  tics 
of  blood,  the  conformity  of  man¬ 
ners,  are  motives  fufficient  to  nourrfli 
their  intimate  union  with  the  body 
of  that  tree^of  which  they  are  the 
branches ;  And  if  a  colony,  grown 
too  extenfive,  too  powerful,  and  too 
opulent  for  a  ftate  of  fubjciflion  and 
dependence,  ftiould  feparate  itfelf 
from  the  Mother  country,  there  rs, 
perhaps,  no  great  harm  done,  in 
cafe  the  power  of  the  Mother-coun¬ 
try  be  not  any  longer  fufficient  to 
proteift  the  colonies.  It  is  better 
to  have  faithful  allies  than  difeon- 
tented ‘flaves,  and  f he  Mother-coun¬ 
try  will  always  derive,  by  conlide- 
rable  exchanges  of  commodities,  "a 
'large  recompenfe  for  the  beneficence 
ffie -has  'difplayed  in  contributing  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  great  number  of 
•her  citizens,  in  a  foreign  and  diftant 
region. 

A  Letter  from  David  Macbride,  M, 

'  D.'to  John  Wallh,  S.  ac* 

'conipanying  t<wo  Letters  from  Mr 
Simon  to  Dr  Macbride,  concerning 
tke  Revivifcence  of  jonie  t  nails  >/r?- 
Jerved  many  Tears  -in  Mr  SimunY 
Cabinet,  , 

From  the  Pkitofophical  Tranfa^ionsm 
To  John  Walffi,  Bfq; 

Dear  Sir,  Dublin,  Jan,  2-2.  17^4. 

IInclofe'to  you  two  letters,  which 
I  received  from  Mr  Stuckey  Si- 
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mon,  concerning  that  extraordinary 
fzd:  in  natural  hiftory,  which  you 
feemed  to  regret  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  authenticated  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions  of  laft  year. — 
The  Royal  Society  are  undoubtedly 
in  the  right  to  be  extremely  'cautious 
of  allowing  any  thing,  fo  very  much 
out  of  the  nitherto  obferved  courfe 
of  nature,  as  this  is,  to  appear  in 
their  publications,  without  the  fulleft 
evidence. 

In  Mr  Simon’s  letter  of  the  26th 
of  November,  you  will  pleafe  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  mentions  a  particular 
(hell,  whofe  fnail  had  come  out  re¬ 
peatedly  four  different  times  in  the 
prefence  of  different  people ;  each 
of  whom  have  affured  me  that  they 
faw  it.  That  gentleman  having  done 
me  the  favour  to  ^  dine  with  me,  a* 
day  or  two  after  the  date  of  that  let¬ 
ter,  he  brought  the  identical  ihell| 
(as  he  declared)  in  order  that  we 
might  try  if  the  fnail  would  again  ’ 
make  its  appearance. 

The  company  were  notdifappoint- 
cd  ;  for,  after  the  (hell  had  lain  a- . 
bout  ten  minutes  in  a  glafs  of  water 
that  had  the  cold  barely  taken  oft, 
the  fnail  began  to  appear;  and  in 
five  minutes  more  we  perceived  half 
the  body  fairly  pufhed  out  from  the 
cavity  of  the  (hell.  We  then  re¬ 
moved  it  into  a  bafin,  that  the  fnail 
might  have  more  feepe  than  it  had  in 
the  glafs :  And  here,  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  we  faw  it  get  above  the  fiirface 
of  the  water,  and  crawl  up  towards 
the  edge  of  the  bafin.  While  it  w'as 
thus  moving  about,  with  its  horns 
«;reei,  a  fly  chanced  to  be  hovering 
near,  and,  perceiving  the  fnail,  dart¬ 
ed  down  upon  it.  The  little  animal 
inftantly  withdrew  itfelf  within  the 
(hell,  but  as  quickly  came  forth  again, 
when  it  found  the  enemy  had  ^one 
off.  We  allowed  it  to  wander  about 
the  bafin  for  upwards  of  ^n  hour, 


when  we  returned  it  into  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  phial,  wherein  Mr  Simon 
had  lately  been  ufed  to  keep  it.  He 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  prefent  me  with 
this  remarkable  fhell ;  and  I  obferved,  ' 
at  twelve  o’clock,  as  1  was  going  to 
bed,  that  the  fnail  was  ftill  in  mo¬ 
tion  :  But,  next  morning,  I  found 
it  in  a  torpid  ftate,  flicking  to  the 
fide  of  the  glafs. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  time  a- 
hove  mentioned,  I  took  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fending  this  fhell  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  fhewed  it  at  a  meeting 
of  the  fociely  ;  but,  as  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  inform  me,  fome  of  the 
members  could  not  bring  themfelves 
to  believe,  but  that  Mr  Simon  muft 
have  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  impofed 
oh  by  hisfon,  who,  as  they  imagined, 
fubftitued  (refh  fhells  for  thofe  which 
he  had  got  out  of  the  cabinet.  I 

When  Sir’John  Pringle  acquainted  \ 
me  with  this  difiiculty,  I  wrote  to 
Mr  Simon,  and  that  produced  his 
letter  of  the  4th  of  February.  I 
afterwards  alfo  examined  the  boy 
myfelf,  and  could  find  no  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  either  did,  or  could 
impofc  on  his  father. 

Mr  Simon  is  a  merchant  of  this 
place,  of  a  very  reputable  charadler, 
and  undoubted  veracity.  He  lives 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  rendered  it  almoft'im- 
poflible  for  the  fon  (if  he  had  been 
fo  difpofed)  to  colledl  frefh  fhells. 
The  father  of  Mr  Stuckey  Simon 
was  Mr  James  Simon,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society;  who,  being  a 
lover  of  natural  hiftory,  as  well  as 
4n  antiquarian,  made  a  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  foffils,  which  is  ftill  in  the 
fon’s  poffeflion,  and  contains  forae 
articles  that  are  rather  uncom¬ 
mon.  ' 

Should  Mr  Simon’s  letters  be  in*  j 
(erted  in  the  Tranfkdlions,  they  will 
no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  exciting 
naturalifts  to  inquire  into  the  extent  f 
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.  I)r  ^^chide,  to  John  Waljhi  ^5 


of  vitality  in  the  lower  orders  of 

anjro^Is.  I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Tour  moil  obedient,  ^ 

And*  very  bumble  Servant, 

Macbb.(D£. 

Mr  Stuckey  Simon  to  Dr  Mac- 
bride. 

SIR,  Dublin  t  Nov,  26.  1772. 

A  N  accident  having  brought  to 
light  what  feme  naturalifts  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  into., 
and  whjcb  has  beep  a  fubje<Sl  of  fome 
converfation  s^mongft  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  have  mentioned  it,  has  made 
me  commit  to  writing  the  fimple 
fads,  in  order  to  put  others  on  ma¬ 
king  further  experiments  on  the  fpb- 
jcd. — About  three  months  fince,  I 
was  fettling  fome  (hells  ip  a  drawer, 
amongft  which  were  fome  fnail  (hells. 

I  took  them  ont,  and  gave  them  to 
my  fon,  (a  child  about  ten  years  old) 
who  was  then  in  the  room  with  mp» 
The  Saturday  following,  the  child 
diverted  himfelf  with  the  (hells,  put 
them  into  a  flower  pot,  which  be 
Hlled  with  water,  and  next  morning 
put  them  into  a  bafln.  Haying 
occafion  to  ufe  it,  I  obferved  the 
fnails  had  come  out  of  the  (hells.  I 
exarnined  the  child.  He  alTurcd  me 
they  were  the  fame  I  gave  him,  (ome 
days  before;  and  faid  he  had  a  few 
more,  which  he  brought  me.  I  put 
onp  of  them  in  water,  and  ip  half  an 
hour  after,  I  obferved  him  .put  out 
his  horns  and  body,  which  he  mo¬ 
ved  with  a  flow  motion,  I  fuppofe 
from  Veaknefs..^  I  then  informed 
Major  Vallanpy  and  Dr  Span  of 
this  furprizing  difeovery.  They 
did  me  ihp  favouy  to  cppie  to  my 
houfe  the  Saturday  following,  to 
examine  the  (haijs ;  and,  on  puttjng 
in  water,  fpund  that  qnly  one 
b^d  life,  which  was  that  1  put  in 
w^ter,  for  he  cpme  out  of  his  (hell, 
apd  carried  it  m  bis  bach  about  the 
VoL.  VV'  ‘  ^  ‘  y 


bafln.  The  reft,  I  fuppofe,  dird  by 
being  kept  too  long  in  water  •  for,  on 
the  firll  difeoyery,  I  let  tbem  remain 
in  the  water  uptU  the  Mopday  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  I  poured  '  off  the 
water,  the  fnails  being  ftlll  out  pf 
their  (hells,  and  feemingly  dead. 
They  lay  in  that  flate  until  Tuefday 
night,  when  I  found  they  had  all 
withdrawn  into  their  (heljs ;  and 
though  l  (everal  times  fince  put  them 
into  water,  they  (hewed  np  flgns  of 
life.  Dr  C^in  and  Dr  Rutty  did  me 
the  favour,  at  diflferent  times,  tp  ejf 
amine  the  fnail  that  is  living ;  and 
were  greatly  pleafpd  tp  fee  him  come 
out  of  his’  fplitary  habitation,  in 
which  he  has  been  confined  upwards 
of  fifteen  ycafs,  for  fo  long  I  can  de¬ 
clare  with  truth  he  has  been  in  npy 
poffeflion  ;  as  my  father  died  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  17  eg,  in  whofe  cplledtion  of 
foflils  thoie  fpails  were,  ppd  for  what 
I  know  they  might  have  been  many 
.  years  in  his  polTeflion  before  they 
^a^nip  into  my  hands.  The  (hells  ^arq 
fmall,  and  of  one  kind  ;  \yhite,  (trip-' 
ed  with  brown.  Since  this  difeoyery, 

I  have  kept  this  fnail  in  a  fmall  phi¬ 
al,  with  a  cover  wiffi  holes,  to  let  in 
air  ;  and  he  feems  at  prefen t  very 
(Irong,  and  in  health.  I  (hall  be  ex¬ 
tremely  glad,  if  this  plain  account  I 
have  given  you  would  induce  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  make  fome  further  experi¬ 
ments  on  this  fubjed.  I  am.  Sir, 
Your  moft  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 

Stuckey  Simon, 

Mr  Stuckey  Simon  to  Dr  Macbribef 

Dear  Sir,  Strand  flreet^  Feb,  4.  1773, 
I  RECEIVED  your  letter  ;  and 
fee  that  Sir  John  Pringle  received 
the  fnail  fafe.  You  fay,  that  fome 
gentlemen  are  inclined  to  think  my 
fon  has  impofed  on  me  frefh  (hells, 
in  the  (lead  of  thofe  1  gave  him. 
He  had  no  opportunity  to  get  any 
other  (hells,  being  at  the  time, 
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for  fevcral  days  after,  confined  to  the 
houfe  with  a  cold.  I  ana  pofitive 
t*  ^  ar  the  lame  I  gave  him,  ha- 
Ting  more  of  the  fame  fort  of  fhells 
ID  (t  y  cabinet,  and  nearly  the  fame 
fiz 

The  nine  fhells,  which  produced 
the  “  lb,  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  the 
one  you  fcnt  to  Sir  John  Pringle; 
aiiu  1  now  fend  you  one  of  them, 
■with  the  fnail  in  it,  which  1  take  to 
be  dead.  Haying  put  it  in  water 
several  times,  it  became  loft ;  and 
a  part  of  it  pufhed  ou*^  of  the  ihell, 
bu»  Ihewed  no  other  fign  of  life.  I 
would  have  fent  you  a  few  more  of 
the  (hells,  but  that  the  Bifhop  of 
iiciiy,  and  lome  other  friends,  have 
bep^/t  d  of  me  to  giyc  thetn  a  (hare. 

I  am, 

JL-ar  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient. 

Humble  Servant, 

SiucKEY  Simon. 

,  I 

E>  fraordinary  Infiance  of  the  IJar^ 
dinefs  oj  Snails  to  reftft  H^aty 
^  nvhich  may  Jerve^  in  Jome'  Degree y 
as  a  Confirmation  of  their  Hardi^ 
riejs  tp  rtjiji  DrynefSy  the  Subjell 
of  the  preceding  ArXide,  By  Mr. 
'i .  Rowe. 

Sir, 

IhJ  confirmation  of  Dr  Macbride’s 
letter  on  therevivifcenceof  fnails, 
1  fhall  here  tranfcribe  an  extrad 
from  a  letter  of  an  ingenious  and 
curious  lady,  of  undoubted  veracity, 
whom  yet  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
T^ame,  as  relative  to  the  fame  fub* 
je(5f.  Her  words  are  as  follows. 

‘  I  have  fecn  an  account  of  the 
reviving  of  fomc  fnails,  which  had 
lain  in  a  Mr  Siqion’s  cabinet  fifteen 
years.  Is  it  not  a  moil  extraordi* 
j^ary  (lory?  And  yet  I  am  not  faith- 
feis  in  that  point,  as  many  a  reader 
pobably  is;  for  1  once  faw  a  very  rc- 
^narkable  property  in  fnails,  which 
gave,  me  fuch  t^t^ealinefs  as  fixed  the 


remembrance  ftroncly  in  my  mind 
to  this  minute,  though  it  happened 
many  years  ago.  . 

<  I  was  at  Wrotham,  at  Mr  Had- 
dok's,  in  Kent,  and  was  making  a 
little  ihell-work  tower,  to  ftand  on  a 
cabinet,  in  a  long  gallery.  After 
having  repaired  two  fmall  amber 
temples  to  grace  the  corners,  1  was 
dcfirous  having  fonxe  odd  pretty 
ornament  in  from;  and  fea-fhells 
running  ihort  before  I  haef  finiihed, 

1  recolledled  the  having  feen  fome 
pretty  little  fnails  on  the  chafk-hills 
there ;  and  we  all  went  one  evening 
to  pick  up  fome,  and  found  variety 
of  forms,/ and  colours,  and  fizes. 
We  returned  home  weary  enough, 
and  longed  for  tea,  -though  it  was 
latifh ;  and  a  large  boiler  was 
brought  in,  as  we  were  a  round 
company.  I  was  contriving  how  to 
kill  the  fnails  in  the  eafieft  and  moft 
merciful  manner,  when  a  wag  faid, 

‘  Stick  them  on  alive ;’  at  which  I 
fhuddered,  and  called  him  Vute. . 
At  length  I  got  a  large  China  bafon, 
and  putting  an  handful  or  two  of 
fnails  into  it,  I  filled  it  up  with  boil¬ 
ing  water ;  and,  though  my  heart 
recoiled  at  the  deed,  yet  my  eager- 
nefs  tp  finifh  my  work  next  morning, 
conquered  my  compaflion.  To  make 
fure  of  giving  my  fnails  the  coup  de 
grace,  1  poured  off  the  firft  water,  and 
then  filled  the  bowl  again  with  more 
out  of  the  hot  boiling  kettle.  1  car¬ 
ried  the  bafon  into  a  fummer-houfe 
in  the  garden,  where  I  loved  to  go 
to  work  early  in  a  morning,  before 
iny  friends  were  ftirring,  and  the 
next  morning  I  arofe  fooner  than 
common,  and  went  to  the  fummer- 
houfe  •  But  how  great  was  my  fur- 
prize,  to  find  my  poor  fnails  crawl¬ 
ing  about,  fome  on  the  edge  of  the 
bafon,  fomc  tumbling  over,  fome 
on  the  table,  and  one  or  two  a^u- 
tually  eating  the  pafte  that  was  to 
flick  them  on.  I  was  perfeftly  (hock¬ 
ed,  and  burft  into  tears ;  and,  pick*^ 
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ing  up  every  fnail  carefully,  carried 
tHem  into  a  field  beyond  the  gar¬ 
den,  where ‘I-  make  no  doubt  but 
they,  perfectly  recovered  their  two 
fcaldings  in  boiling  water, 

.  ‘.I  had  an- abundance  of  empty 
fliells  of  the  fame  kinds,  but  they 
liad  not  the  beauty  of  thofe  which 
had  ^fnails  in  them.  However,  I 
ufed  .thofe  only  which  I  could  apply 
without  cruelty  and  compunction. 

‘  This  I  thought  then  a  very  fur- 
prifing  event ;  but  Mr  Simon’s  fnails^ 
1  "muft  confefs,  are  far  fuperior  to 
mine.*  •  . 

,  So  far  my  fair,  and  obferving  cor- 
refpondent.  All  the  obfervations  I 
lhail  mate  upon. the  faCl  here  related, 
of  which  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt 
ihlrefpeCl  of  its  truth,  are,  fir  ft,  that 
fnails  inclofed  in  their  IhelU  receive 
no  injury  or  bruifes  in  their  organs 
or  limbs,  but  are  entirely  perfcCl  in 
all  their  parts.  Secondly,  that  their 
torpidity,  whilft  in  their  quicfcent 
ftate  in  a  cabinet,  or  chalky  hill, 
muft  be  owing  to  a  want  of  moifture, 
and  that  a  liquid  of  fome  fort 
feems  to  be  iteceftary  to  give  them 
motion.  And,  thirdly,  that  though 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  extent  of  vitality  in  other 
fmall  animals,  yet  little  can  be  infer¬ 
red  or  argued  from  fnails  to  them, 
on  account  of  the  foregoing  obfer- 
yations.  The  walp,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  when  feemingly  drowned,  and 
.when  quite  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs, 
will  be  brought-  to  life,  as  I  have 
often  feen,  by  being  laid  for  a  fiiort 
time  in  the  fun. 

I  am,  &c. 

T.  Row. 

A  Defeription  of  a  Petrified  Stratum,^ 
formed  from  the  Waters  of  Matlock 
in  Derbyfhire.  By  Matthew  Dob- 
'  fon,  M.  D.  Communicated  by  Dr 
Fothergill. 

Fr^mthe  PhUofophicalTranfa^hns. 


During  a  Ihort  day  at  Mat¬ 
lock,  this  furnmer,  I  made  fomd 
obfervations  on  the  petrifying  qu  ali¬ 
ty  of  the  waters,  and  examined  a 
very  fingular  ftratiim,  which  has 
been  forrhed  in  their  courfe. 

This  ftratum  I  found  about  joo 
yards  in  length;  in  feveral  places, 
near  ibo  yards  in  breadth;  and^ 
where  ihickcft,  from  3  td  4  yards  in 
depth.  The  manner,  in  which  this 
body  of  done  has  been  produced,  U 
eafily  afeertamed. 

Within  the  rhembry  of  fome  per- 
fons  now  alive,  the  waters  of  Mat- 
lock  were  not  appropriated  to  the 
purpofes  either  of  bathing  or  drink¬ 
ing.  They  idued  from  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hill,  which  lies  to  thft 
weft,  immediately  behind  the  pre- 
fent  houfes,  and  ran  at  random, 
down  a  declivity  of  about  100  yards, 
to  the  river  Derwent#  In  their 
courfe,  they  formed  large  petrified 
maffes,  intermingled  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  petrified  mols,  nuts,  leaves^ 
acorns,  pieces  ot  wood,  and  even 
trunks  of  trees. 

The  waters  were  thus  conftantly 
raifing  obftacles  to  their  own  pro- 
grefs,  and  were  frequently  therefore 
forced  into  new  channels;  fo  as,  by 
degrees,  to  be  extended  over  a  fuN 
face  of  at  lead  500  yards  in  length. 
And,  by  being  repeatedly  rerurned 
into  the  fame  channels,  a  ftratum^ 
of  confiderable  thicknefs,  has  beeh 
formed. 

On  examining  this  ftratum,  fome 
parts  are  difeovered  to  be  extremely 
hard,  and  others  fo  foft,  as  eafily  to 
be  cut.  The  foft  parts,  however, 
on  expofiire  to  the  air,  become  as 
hard  as  Hint;  and  on  being  ftruck 
found  like  metal.  The  reafon  ‘of 
this  diflPerence  in  the  hardnefs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  appears  to  be  this:  As  the 
waters  frequently  cha  ged  their 
channels,  and  repeatedly  likewife 
returned  again  to  the  fame  channels^ 
in  the  intervals,  there  were  any 
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parti  (^nftderably  faireci,  and  c6nfe- 
qiiently  Iphper  before  tiiey  were  co¬ 
vered  ^ith  frefti  inc'ruftations,  tbefe, 
iroin  a  longer  expbfiire  to  the .  air, 
would  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
hardnefs. 

tVhblc  houles,  in  the  ndghbour- 
bobd,  are  built  of  this  iVbne,  which 
they  find  mbre  durable  than  any  o- 
ther  they  rbeet  with;  and  as  it  has 
the  excellent  hrop^rty  of  growing 
harder,  from  being  expbfed,  and  has 
likewife  many  little  cavities  and  Tn- 
tcrAlces,  good  mortar  fb  Infinuates 
jtielf  into  thefe,  'as  to  Form  a  wall  as 
llfin  as  one  continued  ftone. 

Trtiis  ftratum  affords  Very  curious 
and  ,heautifufry  varied  petrifafklons 
Idpfs  exhibits  great  varieties  ;  For  it  is 
evident,  that  the  mbfs  has  contmued 
to  vegetate,  after  the  roots  and  low¬ 
er  paTrfs  had  been  •  penetrated  by  the 
ttbnv  particles  ;  and  thus,  ftretchirig 
'  itfeli  to  a  confidef able  extent,  it  has, 
in  fohae  places,  been  mixed  and  inter¬ 
woven  wTth  other  {ubilances.  In 
ibme  parts,  fhails  have  been  irreft'ed 
in  their  fluggifh  walks,  and  locked 
Vp  ill,  the  flony  concrete.  In  others, 
the  petrifying  ’matter  has  Ihot,  in'diff- 
Vent  dire^fio'ns,  andTormed  an  intri¬ 
cate  kind  of  net- work.  And  Tn  others 
again,  there  are  large  maffes,  which, 
bn  being  broken  afnnder,  are  found 
Tipllow;  and  theiv  cavities  ornament- 
'‘cd  with  branches  of  peirifaftion, 
ibchewhat  fefembling  coral,  but  of 

darkifti  white  colour,  and  general¬ 
ly  of  a  rough  and  granulated  fur- 
face. 

.Under  'the  ffratuin  there  is,  From 

foot  tb  a  foot  ao'd  a  half,  bf  good 
.foil;  and  immediately  under  this  lies 
.tie  liftieftone  rock.  The  foil  is  of 
fame  nature  wTth  ‘that  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields^  whici  form  the  dope 
of  the  hill,  and  Is  evidently  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  thiat  foil. 

Any  further  additions  to  this  pc- 
.  trifed  ftratum  arc  hdw  incohfide- 
Yailei  and  m  ifiany  ‘placet  none  at 


ill;  foTT  the  ttvo  principal  firings  art 
confined  t'6  tSeif  cbinhels,  cohered 
from  the  day,  through  the  gfeareft 
pdft  of  their  cohrie,  and  are  rapid 
in  their,  mbtion. 

fTid  proper  bbfervati  bus  been  tnade 
on  the  progrefs  of  this^  ftrktuhi, 
tolefkile  exaA  eftitttafe  tUight  have 
been  fofrUed,  with  refp^a  to  the 
time,  when  thefe  waters  '^ere  firft 
impregUkted  with  their  mineral  in¬ 
gredients.  /Pro'm  thefe  two  cohfide- 
ratloUs,  however,  that  thi  ftratum 
is  nbt  V^y  thibk,  and  that  the  foil, 
immediately  under  it,  is  a  continu¬ 
ation' bf  that  wrhith  b'n  the  dope 
6f  the  neighbouring  hills^,  tt  U  pro¬ 
bable,  that  many  Centuries  haVe  nbt 
been  re'quifite  to  its  production;  and 
cbnfekiuintly,  that  tnefe  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  ate  h'bt  Of  very  andent  date. 
And,  ft  We  mky  fe!y  Upon  an  ob- 
fervarion,  which  I  had  from  a  plain, 
inqulfitiVe  and  intelligent  man  on  the 
fpot,  the  fourbe,*  wheUde  thefe  wa¬ 
ters  derive  their  it^regnatioh,  is  ijx 
fome  degree  exhatifted.  This  perfon 
allured  me,  frorh  his  own  experiencei 
that  pieces  Of  tnofs,  and  other  fub- 
ftahCe^,  put  in  the  courfe  of  thfe 
watefs,  and  in  the  fame  dircumftances 
ks  formerly,  require  more  than  double 
the  time,  for  their  petrifaction,  that 
they  did  thirty  years  ago. 

The  ftratum,  therefore,  frbii 
which  the  Matlock  waters  are  ibi- 
pregnkted,  tnuft  either  be  bonfi'de- 
Vably  exhkufted,  or  the  waters  haVe 
deviatfed  from  their  former  dourfe, 

ahd‘arc‘nOw  only  partially 'diftribnted 

over  this  ftratum. 

Liverpool,  Oet.  15;  1773. 

T/fff  fuppofed  EffitCi  of  boiling  upon  •water ^ 
in  dtfpojirig  it  to  Yreize  more  YeOdify^ 
afeertained  ^hy  experiments.  By  Jo¬ 
seph  Black,  IH.  DrB^rofeJft^r  ofChe- 
'tniftry  at  Edinburgh,*  'tn  n  Letter  to 
Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  P.  jt.  iS, 

.  Frdhl'he  P%ii6jip1jtc(d  * 


^  irMiiig  an  Ihe prttthi^  df^StMer .  .  •557 

*fo  Sit  John  Pringle,  Bkrt.  P.  R.  S.  thefe  triaii,  hatffng  inljwitefi  ray  tea¬ 
cups  Mflien  Affy  had  been  sin  hour 
0e»rSir,  Edinhoiyh,  feb.  tr.  i» tj.  expoftd,  and  fin'din^f  ict  up-^n  the 

WE  had  lately  oneday  a  calm  boiled '  water,  and  none  upon  the 
ftird  a  clear  froft;  and  I  iiii-  other,  1  gently  ftirred  the  unboiled 
mediately  feized  the  opportunity,  water  with  my  tooth-pick,  and  faV 
which  I  raiffed  before,  to  imake  fome  immediately,  under  my  eye,  fine  fe4- 
ixperlraeuts  illative  to  the  freezing  thers  of  ice  formed  upon  its  ruifaci, 
of  boiled  water,  in  coiftpatifon  with  which  quickly  increafed  ih  fee 
that  of  water  not  boiled.  I  ordered  and  number,  until  there  'was  is 
Ibffle  -water  to'  be  boiled  in  the  tea-  much  ice  in  this  cup  as  in  the  other, 
kettle  four  hours.  I  then  filled  and  all  of  it  formed  in  one  minute  of 
withitaFloretU«ieflafk,aftd  hnmedi-  time,  or  two  at  moft.  .4nd;  in  the 
atdy  applied  IViOW  to  IhC  flaflt  until  reft  of  the  trials,  though  the  congt- 
I  c<>oled  It  to  4^??  of  Fahrenheit^  Utron  began  in  general  later  in  the 
the  tfemperature  of  fdnie  unboiled  unboiled  'vfrater  than  in  the  other ; 
ixrater  Mikh  ttood  in  ttiy*  ftudy  in  a  when  if  did  begin  in  the  former,  the 
bottle;  then  putting  fouf  onnces  of  fee  quickly  increaied  fo  ^s,  in  1  ve^ 
bbiled,  and  four  of  the  uuboDed'wa-  fhort  time,  to  equal,  or  ncMfiy  eqU  xl 
ter,  feparatcly  into  tv<^  e^ual  tea-  in  quantity,  that  whfch  hud  bee?a 
cups,  I  expofed  them  on  the  out-  formed  mo^c  gradually  in  the  boil- 
fide  of  a  north  window,  where  a  ed  water.  The  opinion,  therefore, 
thermometer  pointed  to  19^.  The  .which  1  have  formed  from  what  X 
confequcnce  was,  that  tee  appeared  have  hi^erto  feen  is,  that  the  boiled 
firft  upon  the  boiled  water  ;  ^fid  thiis  atidcOmmon  water,  diffet^ffoni  ouud- 
in  feveral  repetitions  of  the  experi^  nother  in  this  refpedt ;  that,  whe^^- 
toent^  with  the  fame  boiled  water,  as  the  common  water,  when  expOl’^ 
fome  of  ^hich  were  made  nine  hours  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  to  ‘air 
after  ft  Was  poured  out  oi  the  tea-  is  a  few  degrees  colder  than  the 
kettie.  The  length  of-  time  which  free^^rug  point,  may  eafily  be  cooted 
intervened  between  the  firft  appear-  to  the  degree  of  fuch  air,  and  fiill 
ance  Of  icc  upon  the  two  waters  was  continue  perfectly  fluid,  provided  it 
different  in  the  ^fferent  experiments,  ftin  remain  undiftarbed  :  The  boiled 
One  caUfe  of  this  variety  was  plain-  water,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  b“e 
ly  a  variation  of  the  temperature  o’t  preferved  fluid  in  thefe  circumftanceS; 
the  air,  which  became  colder  in  the  but  when  cooled  down  to  the  freezing 
afternoon,  and  made  the  thermdme-  point,  if  we  attempt  to  make  it  in 
terdelhend  gradually  to  a  5®.  Ano-,  the  leaft  colder,  a  part  of  it  is  ifh- 
ther  Oaufe  w^as  the  diffturbance  of  the  mediately  changed  into  ice ;  after 
Water ;  when  thfe  unboiled  water  -which  ,  by  the  continued  adtron  ctf 
Wa^  diftufbed  now  and  then  by  ftir-  the  cold  ait  upon  it,  more  icc  is  form- 
ting  it  gently  with  a  quHl  toenh-pidk,  ^d  ih  it  every  moment,  until  the 
the  ice  Was  formed  .upon  it  as  fdbnf  or  'whole  of  it  be  gradually  congealed 
very  nearly  as  foon,  as  upon  the  other;  before  itcan  become  as  cold  "as  the 
hhd  from  *what  I  faw,  1  have  re»ftjn  air  that  furrounds  it.  From  this 
m  'think,  that,  were  4t  to  be  ftirred  dHbovery,  it  is  eafy  'tO  uftdetftawd, 
fticeflhirtly,  provided  at  ifhe  fame  why  they  find  it  neceflary  to  boil 
time  the  experiment  were  made  with  tlfc  '^ter  in  Frfdia,  order  to  ob- 
tpantkies  (ft  waitef,not  much^rg^  tain  ice.  The  utmoft  ihttn%  bf 
or  deeper  than  thefe,  it  would  begin  the  cold  which  they  can  obuin  by 
to  freeze  full  as  foon.  In  one  of  all  the  menns  they  eznidoy,  is  pro** 
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caufes*  of  that  part  of  the  world;  into  it  muft  occafion  an  agitation  or 
when  they  have  done  fo  much,  have  dillurbance.  in  the  water,  which, 
done  their  uimoft,  and  can  adl  no  though  not  fenfible  to  the  eye,  may 
further  upon  the  water.  But  this  be  very  eflFedlual  in  preventing  it  to 
cannot  happen  to  the  boiled  water ;  .become,  in  the  lead,  colder  than  the 
when  the  refrigerating  caufes  have  freezing  point,  without  beginning  t® 
cooled  it  to  32°,  the  next  effe<fi  they  freeze,  in' confequence  of,  which  Jts 
produce,  is  to  occafion  in  it  the  be-  congelation  mull  begin  immediately 
ginning,  of  .congelation  ;  while  the  after  it  is  cooled  to  that  point, 
water  is  afterwards  gradually  aflu-  When  I  refleft  upon  this  idea,  J 
ming  the  form  of  ice,‘  we  know,  by  remember  a  fa<d  which  appears  to 
experience,  that  the  temperature  of  me  to  fupport  it  ftrongly.  Fahren- 
it  mud  remain  at  32°  ;  it  cannot  be  heit  was  the  find  perfon  who  difeo. 
made  colder,  fo  long  as  any  confide-  .vered  that  w’ater,  when  preferved  in 
rable  part  of  it  remains  unfrozen.*  ;tranqudlity,  may  be  cooled  fome 
The  refrigerating  caufes  continue,  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
therefore,  to  have  power  over  it,  and  without  freezing.  He  made  the  dif- 
to  adt  upon  it,  and  will  gradually  covery  while  he  was  endeavouring 
change  the  whole  into  ice,  if  their  to  obtain  ice  from  water  that  had 
a<dion  be  continued  fufiiclently  long,  been  purged  of  its  air;  With  this 
The  next  objedk  of  invedigation  intention  he  had  put  fome  water.into 
may  be  the  caufe  of  this  difference  little  glafs  globes,  and  having  purged 
between  the  boiled  and  the  common  it  of  air,  by  boiling  and  the  air- 
water.  In  confidering  this  point,  pump,  he  fuddenly  fealed  up  the 
the  following  idea  was  fuggeded ;  globes,  and  then  expofed  them  to 
As  we  know  from  experience  that,  by  the  frody  air.  He  was  furprized  to 
didurbing  common  water,  we  haden  find  the  water  remain  unfrozen 
the  beginning  of  its  congelation,  or  much  longer  than  he  expedled,  when 
render  itfincapable  of  being  cooled  at  lad  he  opened  fome  of  his  globes, 
below  32°,  without  being  congealed;  in  order  to  apply  a  thermometer  to 
may  not  the  only  difference  between  the  water,  or  otherwife  examine 
it  and  boiling  water,  when  they  are  what  date  it  was  in.  The  immedi- 
expofed  together,  to  a  calm  frody  ate  confequence  of  the  admiflion  of 
air,  confid  in  this  circumdance;  the  air  was  a  fudden  congelation 
that  the  boiled  water  is  ncceffarily  which  happened  in  the  water ;  and 
fubjcAcd  to  the  action  of  a  didurbed  in’  the  red  of  his  globes,  a  fimilar 
caufe,  during  the  whole  time  of  its  production  of  ice  was  occafioned  by 
czpofure,  which  the  other  is  not?  lhaking  them.  The  inference  .that 

may  be  drawn  from  thefe  experiments 
•  Common  water,  when  cooled  in  a  ftate  of  of  Fahrenheit's,  is  fufficlently  ob^ 
•  tranquility,  to  fcycral  degrees  below  the  free-  yious  ;  it  appears  to  me  to  remove 
zing  point,  will  faddenly  rife  op  to  it  again,  jj  ^  Wife  regard  lO  the  abo.ve 
if  didurbed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occaiioa.  ^  ^  o 

XQ  it  a  beginning  of  congelation.  ..... 
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foppofit m.  B  fore  thefe  expen-  (land  a  chance  of  flouriftiinp; ;  but  ‘ 
pents  of  Fahrenheit  occurred  to  my  this  plan,  after  two  or  three  un- 


pemory,  1  had  planned  a  few,  fug- 
gelled  by  the  above  fuppofirion,  that 
pight  have  led  to  the  fame  conclu- 
fion ;  but  the  fhort  duration  of  the 
froft,  for  one  day  only,  did  not  give 
pe  time  to  put  them  in  execution. 

J  Jhort  account  of  the  Life^  Writings^ 
and  Genius  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Hill. 

Extraordinary  charaflers  have 
been  confidered  to  hold  up  ufe- 
ful  views  of  human  nature ;  and 
that  the  late  Sir  John  Hill  was  an 
extraordinary  one,  we  believe  is  not 
what  his  enemies  deny. 

This  gentleman  was  originally 
bred  an  apothecary  ;  but  marrying 
(  early,  and  without  a  fortune,  made 
him  very  foon  look' round  for  other 
refourceb  than  his  profeflion.  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore,  in  his  apprenticeftiip, 
attended  the  botanical  lectures,  whicU 
are  periodically  given  under  ihe 
patronage  of  the  company,  and  be¬ 
ing  pofTefled  of  quick  natural  parts, 
he  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted 
'  with  the  theoretical  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  parts  of  botany  ;  from  whence 
being  recommended  by  the  late  D.  of 
Richmond  and  Lord  Petree,  he  was 
by  them  employed  in  the  infpedion 
and  arrangement  of  their  botanic 
gardens. 

Aflifted  by  the  liberality  of  thefe 
noblemen,  he  executed  a  fcheme  of 
travelling  over  fcveral  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  to  gather  certain  of  the 
molt  rare  and  uncommon  plants, 
which  he  afterwards  publifhed  by 
fubfeription ;  but  after  great  re- 
fearches  and  uncommon  indudry, ' 
which  he  pofTeffed  in  a  peculiar  de- 
ree,  this  undertaking  turned  out 
y  no  means  either  adequate  to  his 
merits  or  expedlations. 

The  ‘ftage  next '  prefented  itfelf, 
as  a  foil  in  which  genius^  might 


fuccefsful  attempts  at '  the  Little 
Theatre  Hay-Market, and  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent-garden,  at  which  lad 
place  he  played  the  .fecond  fpirit  in 
Comus,  became  abortive ;  it  was 
found  he  had  no  pretenfions  either  • 
to  the  fock  or  buikin,  which  once  • 
more  reduced  him  to  his  botanical 
advantages,  and  his  bufiaefs  as  an 
apothecary. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  purfuits, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  Martin  Folkes  and  Henry 
Baker,  Efqrs.  both  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  the  former  the  late  prefident, 
and  thro*  them  to  the  literary  world, 
where  he  was  received  and  enter¬ 
tained  on  every  occafion  with  much 
candour  and  warmth  of  friendlhip ; 
in  fhort,  he  was  confidered  by  them' 
as  a  young  man  of  great  natural 
and  acquired  knowledge,  ftruggling 
with  a  laudable  affiduiry  to  hem  the 
tide  of  misfortune,  and  in  this  view 
was  pitied  and. encouraged. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1746, 
(at  which  time  he  had  the  trifling- 
appointment  of  being  apothecary 
to  a  regiment  or  two  in  the  Savoy), 
he  tranflated  from  the  Greek  a  fmall 
traft,  written  by.  Theophraftus,  on' 
Gems,  which  he  publifhed  by  fiib- 
feription  ;  and  being  well  executed, 
gave  him  friends,  reputation,  and 
money.  Encouraged  by  this,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and 
importance.  The  firll  he  undertook, 
was  a  General  Natural  hdlory ,  in  ‘  h*  ee 
volumes  folio.  He  next  engage*',  m 
conjunction  with  George  Lewis  Scott, 
Efq;  for  a  fupplement  to  Chamber’s 
Dictionary.  He  at  the  fame  lime  ilai  t- 
ed  ihe  Biiiilh  Magazine;  and,  at  tae 
time  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  j,ceat 
number  of  thefe  and  other  vvoTks, 
fomc  of  which  feemed  to  claim  the 
unique  attention  of  a  whole  life, 
carried  on  a  daily  efTiy  utivier  : 
title  of  InJpeClor*  Amidit^  this  hur  j. 
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of  bufincis,  -wfliere  m«cb  inquiry  and 
great  attentlQn  were  neceflary,  it  may 
be  thought  to  engrofs  the  whole  of 
his  time;  but  Mr  Hill  vas  fp  la¬ 
borious  apd  ready  in  all  the  parts  of 
his  undertakings,  and  was  at  the  fam.e 
time  fo  exad  an  oeconomifl:  of  his 
time,  •  that  he  fcarcely  ever  milTed 
a  public  amufement  for  many  years. 
Here,  indeed,  he  mixed  the  utile  dulci^ 
as,  while  he  relaxed  from  the  feverer 
purfuits  of  ftudy,  he  gleaned  up  pia- 
ny  articles  of  information  for  his 
periodical  works. 

There  are  not  wanting  many  men, 
and  fome  of  them  of  eminence,  who 
have  pronounced  Sir  John  HilJ  to  be 
little  better  than  a  quack  in  his  litera 
ry,  as  well  as  phyfical  knowledge  ; 
but  this  judgement,  tne  mu(tfuppofe, 
is  inferred  from  the  perufal  of  fome 
of  his  publications,  which  are  decided 
on  as  pieces  of  writing,  without  epn- 
fidering  the  embarrafled  fituation 
of  the  author.  As  for  thofe  who 
knew,  and  will  ipake  allowances  for 
the  various  literary  engagements 
he  has  been  embarked  in  all  at  one 
time,  many  of  them  fufficient  for  the 
labour  of  a  long  life,  they  will  he 
aftoniChed  at  the  depth  of  his  jpdg- 
jpept,  and  the  quicknefs  and  variety 
qf  his  parts, and  will  be  fully  juftihed 
in  drawing  this  general  condufion, 
that,  was  he  early*  in  life  pofleired  of 
a  fortune  fufficient  to  chule  his/2i‘ 
v.ourite  fcience^  and  had  fteadinefs 
enough  not  to  be  diverted  frtm  it  by 
pleafpres,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  Sir  John  Hill  holding  a  reffieda- 
ble  rank  in  the  annals  of  Britiffi  lite¬ 
rature. 

It  would  be  hiftorical  fdio,  in¬ 
field  of  a  news  paper  efl'ay,  were  we 
to  trace  }Av  Hill,  now  Dr  Hill  (for 
be  had  taken  his  diploma  from  the 
college  of  St  Andrew’s)  through  all 
bis  various  purfuits  in  life.  In  ffiph 
a  colie^ion,  the  limits  of  a  fketch 
wrill  only  point  to  felcd  ^he  moft 
leading.  Be  it  fufficient  thpn  to 


know,  that,  frqm  this  fuccefsful  peri¬ 
od,  he  liar  ted  a  man  of  faffiioh,  kept 
his  equipage,  drelTed,  went  into  all 
polite  companies,  laughed  at  the 
drier  ftudies,  and  in  every  refped 
claimed  the  charader  of  the  man  of 
bon  ton.  His  writings  fupported  hijp 
for  a  while  in  all  this ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  graver  part  of  them 
were  only  compilations,  and  the 
lighter  part  what  the  copy-money 
could  not  be  extraordinary,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  he  made  for  feveral  years, 
comniunibus  annis,  not  lefs  than 
1500  i. 

A  quarrel,  however,  he  had  had 
with  the  {loyal  Society,  for  being 
refufed  as  a  member,  and  the  fteri- 
lity  of  his  genius,  merely  from  be¬ 
ing  over  exercifed,  after  fome  time 
made  him  fink  in  the  reputation  of 
the  public  nearly  in  the  fame  pace 
as  he  afeended.  He  found  as  ufual, 
however,  refources  in  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  He  applied  hiniielf  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  certain  fimple  nfiedicines, 
luch  as  the  eflence  of  water  dock, 
tindureof  valerian,  balfarnof  honey^ 
See,  &c.  The  well  known  fimplicity 
of  thefe  medicines  made  the  'public 
judge  favourably  of  their  effeds, 
(which  we  really  believe  are  fervice- 
able  jn  many  caies,  inoffenfive  in  ail) 
mfomuch  that  tbey  b^^d  a  rapid  faie, 
and  once  more  enabled  the  Dodo/  ^ 
to  Sgqre  away  iq  that  ftije  of  life 
ever  fo  congenial  to  his  inclination, 

Soon  after  the  pyblicatioh  of' the 
firft  of  thefe  medicines,  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Bari  of  Byte, 
through  whofe  intereft  he  acquired 
the  management  of  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens  atjKew,  with  an  handfpme  fala? 
ry arid,  to  wind  up  the'  whole  of 
fo  extraordinary  a  life,  haying  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  his  death,  prefen  ted  an 
elegant  fct  of  hii>  botaiii^al  works  to 
the  prefent  king  pf  Sweden ;  that 
monarch,  in  return,  invefted  him 
with  one  pf  the  oriierspfhis  court. 
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which  title  he  had  not  the  happinefs 
of  enjoying  above  two  years. 

V, 

Addrefs  to  the  Farmers  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  great  Advantages 
of  fetting  Wheat y  inftead  of  fowing 
'  it  in  the  ufual  ' 

SOME  of  you  have  often  been 
amufed  with  fchcmes  of  huf- 
bandry,  by  men  of  no  pradbcal 
knowledge,  doubtlefs  with  a  lauda¬ 
ble  intention,  but  who,  for  want  of 
that  grand  requifite,  experience, 
could  only  engage  men  of  reading, 
or  fpeculation,  whofe  approbation 
alone  could  be  the  reward  of  the 
benevolent  theorifts.  But  what  I 
have  now  to  propofe  to  you,^was 
begun  byJa  man  of  your  own  pro- 
feflion,  adopted  by  his  neighbours, 
•from  a'perfuafion  of  its  utility,  and 
now,  from  repeated  and  experimen¬ 
tal  proofs,  diffufing  itlelf  through  a 
large  county.  The  pra<5lice  I  mean,  is 
fetting  of  wheat,  which  was  firft  be¬ 
gun  a  few  miles  weft  of  Norwich,  by 
a  little  farmer,  on  about  an  acre  of 
land.  The  fuccefs  was  more  than  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  ideas,  a)id  was  pre- 
fently  adopted  by  many  who  had 
before  made  it  a  fubjefl  of  ridicule. 
For  four  or  five  years  its  pradlice  has, 
'progreflively  enlarged,  and  fome  of 
the  largeft  farmers,  as  Well  as  many 
public  fpirited  gentlemen  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  began,  laft  feed  time,  to  praiftife 
it;  and  I  have  juft  received  an  infor-  , 
hiation  from  one  of  the  former,  that 
he  is  perfectly  allured  he  has  a  quar¬ 
ter  per  acre  more  in  this  mode,  than 
by  the  ordinary  praflice. 

In  whatever  light  this  praftife  is 
viewed,  it  is  an  additional  concilia¬ 
tion  to  its  being  generally  adopted. 
The  firft  faving  of  feed  is  adequate 
to  the  extraordinary  expence,  which 
expence  goes  to  labourers,  women, 
and  children,  of  courfe  centers  in 
^  the  parochial  benefit;  the  feed  is 
lodged  beyond  the  reach  of  vermin 


andfroft*  the  weeds  from  thefpring- 
ing  crop,  are  eafier  eradicated ;  the 
ears  are  larger,  with  but  little  in¬ 
equality  of  fize  confequent ;  no 
dwarfifli  or  unripe  ears,  a  preven¬ 
tion  to  an  early  harveft ;  the  grain 
of  an  equal  and  fuller  body,  and 
fpecifically  weightier  per  bulhel  than 
an  equal  feed  fown  on  a  proportion-  ' 
ally  matured  foil.  With  thefe  vari¬ 
ous  and  experimented  advantages,  I 
cannot  but  carneftly  recommend  it 
to  the  farmers  of  other  counties ; 
whence  follows  a  recital  of  the  mode 
of  planting  it,  which  is  moft  advaa« 
tageoufly  pradtifed  on  a  clover  bub¬ 
ble,  or  on  thofe  lands  where  treefoil 
and  grafs-feeds  were  fown  the  fpring 
preceding  the  Lift,  and  on  which  the 
cattle  have  paftured  during  the  laft 
fummer.  Thefe  grounds,  after  the 
lifual  manuring,  are  once  turned  over 
by  the  olough,  in  an  extended  turf,  or 
flag,  about  ten  inches  over,  along 
which  a  man,  who  is  called  a  dibblcr, 
with  two  fetting  irons,  fomewhat 
thicker  than  ram-rods, enlarged  near 
the  end,  and  then  terminating  in  a 
point,  with  cafes  of  wood  at  the 
other  ends  for  handles  ;  with  thefe 
he  fteps  backwards  along  the  turf,, 
and  makes  his  holes  about  three  or 
four  inches  afunder,  and  one  inch; 
deep,  into  each  of  which  holes  the 
droppers,  (women,  boys,  or  girls,) 
drop,  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  hut 
two  are  held  preferable  to  one  or 
more;  after  '  which  a  gate,  with 
branches  of  thorns  run  through  its 
ledges  or  rails,  drawn  by  a  horfe, 
fills  up  the  holes,  and  clofes  the  ope¬ 
ration. 

Deferipthri  of  a  Machine  for  faving 
Perfons  and  effect  from  Fire, 

This  machine.  In  its  moft 
fimple  ftate,  confifts  of  a  pole* 
a  rope,  and  a  balket. 

The  pole  is  of  iir,  or  a  commoti 
fcaffold  pole,  of  any  convenient 
z 
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length  from  thirty  fix  'to  forty-fix 
feet  ;  ‘the  diameter  at  bottom,  or 
gfcatdft  end,  about  five  inches;  and 
at  ^he  top,  or  ftnalleft  end,  about 
three  inches.  At  three  feet 'from  the 
top  is  a  mortice  through  the  pole, 
and  a  pulley  fixed  to  it  of  nearly  the 
fame  diameter  as  the  pole  in  that 
part. 

The  rope  is  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  twice  the 
length  of  the  pole,  with  a  fpring 
hook  at  one  end,  to  pafs  through 
the  ring  in  the  handle  of  the  bafket 
when  ufed ;  it  is  put  through  the 
mortice  over  the  pulley,  and  then 
drawn  tight  on  each  llde  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pole,  and  made  fafl 
there  till  wanted. 

-  The  bafket  ihould  be  of  ftrong 
wicker-work,  three  feet  and  a  half 
long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
rounded  ofF  at  the  corners,  and  four 
feet  deep,  rounding  every  way  at 
the  bottom.  To  the  top  of  the  baf¬ 
ket  is  fixed  a  ftrong  iron  curve  or 
handle,  with  ‘  an  eye  or  ring  in  the 
middle ;  and  to  one  fide  of  the  baf¬ 
ket,  near  the  top,  is  fixed  a  fmall' 
cord,  or  guide ‘rope,  of  about  the 
length  of  the  pole. 

When  the  pole  is  raifed,  and  fet 
againfi  a  houfe  over  the  window 
firom  which  any  perfons  are  to 
efcape,  the  manner  of  ufing  it  is  fo 
plain  and  obvious,  that  it  needs  not 
to  be  deferibed. 

The  moft  convenient  diftance 
from  the  houfe;  for  the  foot  of  the 
pole  to  ftand,  where  pradicable,  is 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

If  two  ftrong  iron  ftraps,  .about 
three  feet  long,  rivetted  to  a  bar 
crofs,  and  fpreading  abont  fourteen 
inches  at  the  foot,  were  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pole,  this  would  pre¬ 
vent  its  tuming  'round  or  flij^ing 
on  the  pavement. 

And  if  a  ftrong  iron  hoop,  or 
ferule,  rivetted  (or  welded)'  to  a 


fcmi-circular  piece  of  iron  fpread-' 
ing  about  twelve  inches,,  and  poinu 
ed  at  the  ends,  were  fixed  on  at  the 
top  of  the  pole,  it  would  prevent  its 
Aiding  againft  the  wall. 

When  the fe  two-  laft  mentioned 
irons  are  fixed  on,-  'they  give  the 
pole  all  the  fteadiuefs  of  a  ladder. 

And.  becaufe  it  is  not  eafy,  except 
to  parfans  who  have  been  ufed  to  it, 
to  raife  and  fet  upright  a  pole  ‘of 
forty  feet  or  more  in  length,  it  will 
be,,  convenient  to  have  two  fmall 
poles,  or  fpars  of  about  twj  inches 
4iameter,  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the^ 
great  pole  at  about  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  middle  of  it,  by  iron 
eyes  rivetted  to  two  plates,  fo  as  ^to 
l,urn  every  way  ;  the  lower  end  of 
tJiefe  fpars  to  reach  within  a  foot  of 
the  bottom,  oi*  the  great  pole,  and 
to  ha\^e  ferules  and  Aiort  fp‘ikes  to 
prevent  Aiding  on  the  payement^ 
when  ufed  occaAonally  to  fuppoct, 
the  great  pole,  like  a  tripod. 

There  Aiould  be  two  ftrong  afti 
trundles  let  through  the  pole,  one  at 
four  feet,  and'  one  at  five  feet  from 
the  bottom,  to  ftand  put  about  eight 
inches  on  each  fide,  and  to  ferve  as 
h.a,ndles,  or  to  twift  the  rope  round 
in  lowering  a  very  heavy  weight. 

If  a  block  and  pulley  were  fixed 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  rope, 
above  the  other  pulley,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  rope  made  to  run 
double,  it  would  diminilh  any  weight 
in  the  bafket  nearly  one  half,  and 
be  very  ufeful  in  drawing  any  per- 
fon  up,  to  the  aftiftance  ofaliofe  in 
the  chambers,  or  for  removing  any 
effeds  out  of  a  chamber,  which  it  , 
might  be  dangerous  to  attempt  by 
the  ftair.s. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  repeated 
trials,  that  fuch  a  pole  as  we  have 
been  fpeaklng  of  can  be  raifed  frooi 
the  ground,  and  two  or  three  per¬ 
fons  taken  out  of  the  upper  win¬ 
dows  of  an  houfe  asyd  fet  down  fafcr 
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ly  m  the  ftreet,  in  the  fpace  ofgj,  fix  them,  thefe  fpars  are  of  no  man- 


^feconds,  or  a  little  more  than  half 
a  minute. 

Sick  and  infirm  perfons,  women,. 


ner  of  ufe;  on  the  contrary,  they 
muft  rather  obftruv5t  thofe  employed 
in  railing  them  on  an  emergency ; 


children,  and  many  others,  who. can-  for  fuch  ladders  as  I  have  feen  with 


not  make  ufe  of  a  ladder,  may  be 
fafely  and  eafily  brought  down  from 
any  of  the  windows  of  an  houfe*  on, 


thefe  additional  fpars,  have  theni 
fixed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  with  the  ends  fo  long. 


fire  by  this  machine,  and  by  putting  as  to  reach  aimofi  to  the  toot  of  it; 
a  fiiprt  pole  through  the  h;indles  of  bur  to  render  thele  ferviceable,  they 
the  balket,  may  be  removed  to  any  mult  be  fixed  about  three  or  tour 
diftance  without  being  taken  oiu  of  feet  only  above  the  middle  of  tl>e 
the  balket.  The  pole  mull  always  ladder,  according,  to  the  length  of 
have  the  rope  ready  fixed  to  it,  and  it,  with  the  oppofite  ends  lying 


may  be  conveniently  laid  up  upon 
two  or  three  iron  hooks  under  any 
filed  or  gate-way;  and  the  balket 
fliould  be  kept  at  the  watch-houfe. 


along  the  fmall  part  or  top  of  the 
ladder,  in  the  manner  dtferibed  in 
the  account  of  the  fire- pole  ;  by 
which  means  only,  they  can  be  ufe- 


When  the  pole  is  laid  up,  the  tw^a  ful  in  raifing  ii, 
fpars  Ihould  always  be  turned  to-  This'  obfervation  is  intended  for 
\vards  the  head  of  it,  the  public  good,  and  as  a  hint  to 

-  The  bafkj^t  fhould  be  made  of  fuch  parllh  officers  and  others  who 
peeled  reds,  and  the  pole  and  fpars  have  the  care  and  diredfion  of  the 
painted  of  a  light  ftone  colour,  to  pari  i  a  men  tar.y  fire-ladders, 
render  it  more  vifible  when  uled  Buck!ttfoury\  Yours,  &c. 

in  the  night.  Sept,  i8.  G. 

Watchmen  and  others  fhould  be  ‘  ‘  ' 

•  cxercifed  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  and.  ic  N.  Bv  The  length  of  thefe  fpars 
might  perhaps  be  advifeable  for- pa-  mult  be  in  proportion  to  the  length 
rifiies  to  allcw  five  or  fix  fiiillings  of  the  ladder,  aggreeable.  to  the  d1- 
to  the  firft  pole  brought  to  any  fire.  re<5tions  given  in  the  delcrlption  of 

The  machine  may  alfo  be  ulefuL  die  fire-pole.  , 

to  workmen  in  various  branches.  We  cannot  conclude  this  article 
who  have  any  thing  to  do  aloft  on-  Better,  than  by  the  following  hu-' 
the  outfide  of  houfes,  and  w’lll  not  mane  and  generous  advcrtifement,^ 
be  more  txpcnfive  than  a  common-  fiuck  up  in  feverai  places  at  the  weft 


ftandard  ladder.  ‘end  of  London;  and.  hope  it  will 

prove  an  example  to  other  gehtlc- 
..  Remarks  on  Fire-ladders'  mf«n  of  the  lame  profeflion.  with' 

.  tiiofe  therein  mentioned-; 

Since  the  above  contrivance*  has 
been*  oflFered  to  the  public,  I  have  .FIRE, 

obfei-yed,  that  an  intended  improve¬ 
ment- has  been  made  to  feverai <  of  WHEREAS  great  deftrudlion  of- 
the  fire-ladders,  (which  the  differ-  ten  happens,.,  uy  fire  for  want  of  a 
ent  parifhes  in  this  metropolis, are,  fpeedy  fuppiy  of  water  and  engines; 

.  by  id  (it  par.liaoient,  obliged  to  and  as  it  has  been  found  that,  .for 
keep)  by  adding  fpars  to  the  lad-  the  fake  of ‘rewards  given 
ders  as  deferibed  to*  the  fire  pole  ;  parliament,  a  combinaiion  has  late-, 
but  through  the  ignorance  or  That-  fy  ‘been  entered  into  amongg.jlie 
tendon  oT  the  people -employed 'to  keepers  of  parifh  engines  to  prc'* 


WHEREAS  great  deftrudion  ofk 
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vent  immediate  notice  being  given 
to  the  owners  and  keepers  of  pri¬ 
vate  engines,  who  have  horfes  and 
every  means  of  quick  conveyance  in 
that  dreadful  calamity  of  fire  ;  in 
cbnfeguence  of  which  delay,  fires 
very  often  arife  to  a  great  head: 
Therefore,  for  the  preventing  of  fuch 
delay  in' future,  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen,  brewers,  viz.  Mr  Cox, 
Baynbrigg.ftreet,  St.  Giles’s ;  Meff.. 
Hammond,  Gifford,  and  Co.  Caf- 
tle-ftreet.  Long  Acre;  Mr  Mafon, 
Broad  ftreet,  St.  Giles’s ;  and  Mr 
Hucks,  Bloomfburry,  do  give  this 
public  notice,  that  they  will  not 
permit  or  fuffier  any  of  their  fervants 
tp  claim  or  take  any  of  the  rewards 
given  by  the  foid  a6l  for  bringing 


their  engines  to  fires;  which  they 
hope  will  not  only  be  the  means  of 
preventing  the  faid  combination  in 
future,  but  alfo  ftir  up  every  perfon 
to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  above-named  on  the  firft 
breaking  out  of  any  fire  within  a 
reafonable  diftance  from  their  re- 
fpedlive  brewhoufes,  who  will  not 
only  order  their  engines  out,  with 
proper  affiftance,  but  alfo  fend  with' 
them  a  quantity  of  water  on  their 
drays,  in  cafks,  to  work  them  until 
a  fufficient  fupply  of  it  comes  into' 
the  diflPerent  plugs  belonging  to  the 
feveral  water  companies;  which 
may  be  a  means  of  preventing  that 
dreadful  havock  which  is  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  want  thereof. 


POETRY. 


^P£EP/i(dBALL. 

(From  Mr  Inkle’s  fecond  Letter.) 

Alas!  my  dear  wife,  1  can  never  de« 
feribe 

Bath’s  beautiful  nymphs,  that  adorable  tribe, 
Who  like  Mexican  (^eens  in  the  pi^ure 
which  you  may 

Have  feen  of  the  court  of  the  great  Monte¬ 
zuma, 

8at  in  folcmn  array,  and  diverfify’d  plume. 
That  fhed  o’er  their  charms  its  delectable 
gloom; 

But  at  what  time  they  heard  the  horn’s 

choing  bellow,  1 

The  hautboy’s  (hrill  twang,  the  brifk  fid-  C 
die,  the  mellow  ^ 

Baflbon,  and  the  fwcct-grumbling  violon-  \ 
cello, 

At  what  time  they  heard  the  men  puff  and 
belabour 

With  mohth,  (lick,  and  fill,  the  gay  pipe 
and  the  tabor. 

At  once  they  did  fcuddle,  did  flutter,  and  run, 
And  take  wing  like  wild-geefe  alarm’d  with  a 
gun. 

In  a  moment  came  bufiling  and  rufiling  be¬ 
tween  one, 

Some  coupl’d .  like  rabbits,  a  fat  and  z  IczQ 


Some  pranc’d  up  before,  fome  did  back*» 
ward  rebound,  J 

While  fome  more  in  earned,  with  looks  C 
more  profound,  ^ 

And  fwcat-bedew’d  foretops,  did  lard  the  \ 
lean  ground ; 

But  others  more  neat,  on  the  padern  arofe  ^ 
Like  the  figure  of  Pan,  whom  you’ve  feen  A 
I  ruppofe,  V 

Jud  faluting  the  turf  with  the  tips  of  his  V  , 
toes;  J 

And  as  nothing,  I  think,  can  more  pleafe  and 
engage 

Than  a  con'trad  of  dature,  complexion,  and 

age, 

Mifs  Curd  with  a  partner  as  black  as  Omiab, 
Kitty  Tit  (hook  her  heels  with  old  DoCtor 
^  GoHah, 

And  little  John  Croj>,  like  a  poney  jud  nickt. 
With  long  Dolly  Louderhead  feamper’d  and 
kickt,-— 

Ah!  fwcet  Dolly  Loaderhead^vthoionKtXKxe^ 
Who  for  truth  luch  reports  of  bright  beauty 
receive  ?  , 

Yet  1  hear— -tho*  perfum’d  you  fiich  odours 
difplay. 

And  breathe  in  Pecember  the  fragrance  of 
May, 

If  your  head  were  well  open’d  by  loufe-pler^ 
cing  Dunn 

,  *  A  celebrated  Hair-Prefier  at  Bath, 


VTe  (hould  all  be  convlncM,  by  more  fenfes 
than  one, 

Tbo*  To  powder’d  and  plumagcd  it  came  to 
the  fcaft, 

It  had  ne’er  tailed  fmall-comb  this  twelve- 
month  at  lead. 

As  for  Madge,  tho*  young  Squirt  had  been 
promis’d  the  honour, 

Pilly,  Dajher  ftept  forth,'  and  at  once  feiz'd 
’  upon  her; 

His  air  was  fo  pleadng,  fo  foft  were  his 
fpeeches, 

Hot  to  mention  his  new  fattin  flc(h-colour*d 
breeches. 

With  a  (hoe  like  a  fauce>boat,  and  (leeple- 
ciock’d  hofe. 

And  a  filken  foubife,  that  bob’d  up  to  his 
nofe, 

With  a  watch  in  each  pocket,  one  lent  by  his 
mother, 

To  prove  that  one  leg  (hould  keep  time  with 
the  other. 

With  a  club  lik?  a  coach-horfc’stail  in  a  (Irap, 

And  his  coat  like  his  beaver  curtail’d  of  its 
Jiap, 

With  a  fleevc  you’d  have  fworn  had  been 
few’d  to  his  arm, — 

No  wonder,  dear  wife,  Billy  Dajher  (hould 
charm ; 

While  with  flames  that  keen  jealoufy’s  rage 

‘  did  improve, 

Poor  Squirt  felt  the  heart-rending  paflion  of 
love. -  ^ 


An  Ironical  Pancgyrick  on  Grammatical 
Difcipline. 

(From  the  fame  Publication,) 

OHGoddefs!  who  rul’d  with  .omnipotent 

(way, 

Whofe  empire  the  realms  of  fair  learning 
obey, 

Whate’er  be  thy  name,  who  with  awful  com* 
mand 

Bear’d  ferules  and  rods  in  thy  mercilefs  hand. 
How  well  thy  true  kindnels,  thy  judgement 
appears  ^ 

In  guiding  our  tender  and  innocent  years  1 
With  (rowns  on  thy  vifage,  with  wiath  in 
thy  bread. 

With  taunts,  loud  reproaches,  and  beart-gal- 
.  ling  jed,  ^  • 

Compelling  meek  childhood’s  flrd  dawn  to 
explore 

The  regions  of  gloomy  grammatical  lore. 
Thou  diiv’d  all  thy  pupils  to  Pindus  at  once, 
Ne’er  calling  one  pitying  look  at  a  dunce; 

To  thee  do  we  owe,  to  thy  fodering  aid 
Such  numbers  that  woo  the  poetical’ trade. 
Who  tho’  very  often  thcy’te  left  in  the  lurch. 
With  refpeft  to  preferment  in  date  or  in 
church. 


By  vad  application  at  length  have  been  able 
To  procure  Tome  employment  in  Phoebus’s 
dable. 

To  curry  his  nag,  and  whenever  it  fuits 
May  polith  his  dirrups,  and  liquor  his  boots, 
Or  under  the  mufes  get  pretty  good  places. 
By  cleaning  their  flippers  and  vamping  thtic 
bafes; 

And  turn’ out  at  lad  very  mufical  fellows. 

By  blowing  their  organ,  and  mending  the  bel¬ 
lows. 


On  Mifs  S**MouR. 

WHEN  high-born  nymphs  of  birth  or 
beauty  vain, 

By  infolence  and  pride  their  ludrc  dain  : 

With  (uperciliou?  airs  inferiors  meet. 

And  fcorntul  lrowns  their  fuppliant  vot’rics 
greet : 

We  judge  the  nobled  dame  beneath  our  care. 
And  view,  more  pleas’d,  the  iowiied  village 
fair. 

For  haughty  airs  the  brighted  eyes  difarm. 
And  vanity’s  an  antidote  to  every  charm.  . 

Not  fo  fair  S-yniour,  whofe  angelic  face 
Sweet  fmiles  and  condefeending  manners 
grace. 

Unconfeious  of  her  rank,  heir  carelefs  eafe. 
Her  want  of  pride  augments  her  pow’r  to 
plcafe, 

Good-nature  to  her  charms  new  force  im¬ 
parts. 

And  gives  her  full  podcflion  of  our  hearts. 


SONNET; 

Infcrihed  to  Mifs  L— — y  L — r— 

Laura,  fee  the  rofeate  Morn 
Smiles  on  yonder  fragrant  lawn  ; 

Hear  the  foft  melodious  fpray 
Welcome  in  the  riling  day  : 

Let  us  feck  the  fav’ring  bow’r. 

There  engage  the  whitc-wing’d  hour. 

,Hade  then,  Laura,  hafte  away. 

Come  and  tade  the  fweets  of  May  :  ..  ^ 

Youth’s  the  moment  to  improve. 

Youth’s  the  fealbn  form’d  for  Love* 

Sec  bright  PhoebuP  early  beams 
Dancing  in  the  filver  dreams ; 

See  the  Flocks  in  wanton  play 
Skip  along  the  ea(y  way  ; 

Sec  the  groves  with  verdure  crown’d, 
Spreading  balmy  odours  round. 

Hade  then,  &c. 

Winter  foon  the  fcenc  pervades,  , 

And  leaves  fotlorn  the  confeioui  (h^CI^  * 
'ibhen  forbid  to  tread  tJie'plain,  '  ‘ 

Or  rove  the  flow’ry  mead^  again. 


POETRY*. 


What  can  fond  afTc^lion  do  ? 

Ifow  the  pleafing  ibeme  purfue  ? 
Hade  t!ien,  &c 

Stili,  while  hope  on  golden  wings 
Some  infpiring  cordial  brings, 
l*il  tune  my  pipe  to  notes  of  love, 
And  every  flitr’ring  tranfport  prove; 
Till  fmiling  Spring  returns  apain. 
When  this  ihah  be  my  darling  (train  : 
Hade,  my  Laura,  &c.  ^ 

*  Middie  Temple. 


A  S  O  N  G, 

I 

WHEN  Midnight  reigns,  old  Care  gives 
place 

In  other  breads  to  rich  repofe ; 

The  fiend  from  mine  no  power  can  chafe, 
JLovc  and  Matilda  dill  my  foar.. 

At  morn,  when  Phoebus*  riling  ray 
Repels  the  fombre  (hades  of  night, 

Aoguilh  infpircs  my4ovc-lorn  lay. 

And  dims  with  tears  mj  (ickening  fight. 
At  noon,  amid  the  folar  Inine, 

* Tis  Anguilh  dill  that  fmites  the  lyre ; 

At  evening,  tho’  the  lun  decline, 

She  with  the  fun  will  not  retire. 

Alike  to  me  or  fun  or  (hade, 

Or  morn  or  eve,  or  noon  or  night ; 

By  doubts  deprefs’d,  by  (tars  difmay’d, 

1  dread  the  dark,  I  loath  the  light. 

Then  halten,  halten,  gentle  Death, 

O  fpeed  rue  to  thy  long  repuic  ! 

Gladly  (hall  I  refign  my  breath, 

Love  and  Matilda  dill  my  foes. 

THEODORE. 


TRANSLATION  of  an  EPISTLE  of 
OVID, 

Hxpebmnestra  to  Lynceus. 

^  Scribere  jujfit  Amor, 

Love  bids 'me  write. 
ARGUMENT. 

The  fifty  fons  of  ^gydhus  were  married 
to  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus;  that 
uncle,  who,  cruel  and  mercilcfs  as  he  was, 
laid  the  dri£fe(t  injnndtions  on  his  daughters 
to  madacre  thejr  hulbands  on  the  wedding 
night,  which  was  complied  with  by  them  ail 
except  the.  amiable  Hypermnedra,  who  dic-» 
tates  the  following  Epidle  to  the  hulband 
whom  her  gencrofity  laved; 

/ 

FOR,  .th<e,  faid  rcHc  of  th’  upbappy  train 
Qf  brldar vi^Imji  by  my.iidaLS  llaiAi'  c 


With  chains  ignoble  loaded  and  confiii*d, 
Poor  Hypermnedra  mourns  a  fire  unkind; 
Tho’  guilty,  only  that  her  love  Ihould  fave 
A  blooming  hulband  from  an  early  grave  ; 
That  her  jud  hand  the  murd’ring  droke  fup*. 
pred. 

And  mov’d  the  glitt’ring  terrors  from  hit 
bread.  ' 

But  oh!  far  better  gniltlcfs  thus  to  prove. 
Than  gain  with  lofs  of  thee  a  father’s  love. 
Yes,  let  him  with  th’  un violated  flame 
In  facrifice  confumc  this  willing  frame. 

Or  to  the  Iword  confign  my  votive  life. 

And  for  the  hufband  madacre  the  wife  ; 

Firm  to  the  lad,  1  glory  in  the  deed. 

Nor  in  my  lad  fad  moments  will  recede. 
Repentance  comes  not  from  an  a^  like 
mine, 

Where  love  and  piety  conjuodive  fhiae  ; 

No — let  th*  accurfed  authors  weeping  know 
Of  confei^us  hearts  the  agonizing  woe. 

When  raciu’ry  paints  the  horrors  of  that 
night. 

My  heart  recoiling  trembles  with  affright ; 
Thro’  my  wiiolc  frame  a  Ihiv’ring  horror 
flies, 

And  flutt’ring  Nature gafps,  and  nearly  dies; 
That  hand  which  fav’d  thy  clfe  devoted  he^ 
With  model!  diffidence  and  facred  dread, 
Proceeds  the  doty  of  that  bloody  night 
In  which  thy  gallant  brothers  fell,  to 
write. 

Now  twilight  hover’d  in  the  dubious  (ky. 
And  niglii  involv’d  in  clouds  prepared  to  fl) 
When  firft  we  (ought  thc_paUcc  of.  thy  fire, 
(The  fword  conceal’d  beneath  the  bride’s 
attire) 

Around  the  golden  lamps  refulgent  fhine, 

But  inaufpicious  prov’d  the  rites  divine. 

Tho*  oft  invok’d  in  fong  and.  choral) lay. 

The  marriage^god  indignant  burd  away. 

And  Juno,  regen'  of  the  genial  bed. 

Vex’d  and  difpleas’d  her  fav’rite  Argos  fled. 
Heated  with  Bacchus  and  the  maddu’itif 
found, 

(Their  droopir^g,  heads  with  fragrant  rodf 
crown’d) 

To  ev’ry  (enfe  of  nuptial  pleafure  dead. 
Headlong  they  fought  the  hymeneal  bed 
Oh  far  more  worthy  death’s  fevered  droke 
Than  the  ^ft  plealures  of  the  dulcet  yoke  ! 
piench'd  in  profounded  fietp  fupiue  the^ 
Iborc, 

And  peace  and  quiet  b)efs  the  Argian  (Irore.; 
Sad  founds  and  piteous  fereams  1  focm’dto 
hear,  .  ' 

And  all  the  cries  of  Death  attackM  my  car, 
My  blood  ran  back,  the  vital  heatwiUrdrcVt 
And  on  the  bed  l*feU  fqpine  by.yoot 
So  when  th^  zephyrs  rallies  thro’  tlie  (kies. 
Drooping  and  down  the  corn  iubjeOed  lies ; 
So  at  tbeimpujfe  of  the  fweliiog  breeze, 
Qui^y  rcc^ng  <|uake.  the.  waving  U0QS4 


A 


POET  R  T. 

WhHft  you  bctrayM  by  faporific  wine,  Thns  whtld  I  mourn,  abfbrbt  m  ^sepe^ 

Lay  rtretch’d  in  quiet,  and  in  cafe  fupine.  On  thee  my  falling  tears  ditfufive  ftoar ; 

RousM  by  my  favage  father’s  harfh  command,  And  whil’d  in  deep  th*  embracing  arms  you. 

Arm’d  with  the  fhining  dart  aloft  I  (land  :  '  t  hrow, 

Thrice  in  my  hand  I  took  the  glittVing  Scarce  do  thofe  arms  avoil  the  fated  blow. 

blade,  -  Dreading  the  mam’s  apjaroach  and  &ngTy 

And  dropping  thrice  refus’d  its  murd’ring  aid.  ft  re. 

Then  Judice,  iMety  renounce  the  deed,  His  uniam’d  padions  and  de!>rii£Hyc  ire  ; 

And  from  the  impious  a£t  my  hands  recede?  In  terms  like  thefc  thy  flu  nbers  I  'difpcl,  '  / 

Urg’d  by  oppofing  paffions  then  f  tear  Sole  of  the  brothers  who  unhappy  fell : 

My  purple  vcflments  and  my  flowing  hair,  Rife!  My  lov’d  Lyoceus,  oh  immedUfe  rife ! 

And  thus  revolving  to  mytelf  difeourfe^:  Led  one  long  fluep  ior  ever  clofe  Jhi  »e  eyes. 

Arife!  a  cruel  father’s  will  enforce.  Quick  and  amaz’d  from  fleep  didurb’d  you 

And  let  thy  Lynceas  with  his  brothers  die!  ftart. 

But  oh  retrafl — fufpend  the  deed — and  fly.  And  in  my  hand  perceive  the  idle  dart. 

Thou  art  a.  virgin  tender,  fOft,,  and  kind,  The  rcaibn  aiVd— precipitate  I  Cry, 

Uuus’d  to  murder,  nor  for  fwords  dcfign’d  ;  *  Wnild  the  dun  horrors  of  the  uighc  ptr- 

Kife,  Hypermneflra,  like  thy  fifters  brave,  mit  yon,  fly  !*  ^ 

And  while  he  fleeps  confign  him  to  the  grave.  Thtr  morn  arofe,  and  you  alone  remain 
And  can  this  hand  attempt  an  hufband’s  Unhurt,  urnouch’d  of  aH  tne  haplchs  train.  • 
life!  .  With  bio >d  inlatc  my  raging  father  Bands, 

Sooner,  ah!  fooncr-lct  it  crufh  the  wife.  Storms  with  'dcfpair,  an4  mourns  my  pious 

Ah  !  ihou’d  they  pcrifli  for  that  nuptial  hands  ; 

dow’r,  '  T6rn  from  his  feet,  andburied'In  a  cell. 

Which  jnight  have  deck'd  a  foreign  barbarous  I  raourn  the  lad  rewards  of  doPjg  weH. 

'pow’r  ?  ,  .  .  .  ,  Cxttra  dcfunt^  'i 

Suppofc  them  guilty — Ihou’d  I  urge  the  bdow.  The  Tranflator  thought  the  EpilUc  ended 
And  Virtue,  Piety  at  once  forgo?  here  with  more  propriety  tlian  where  it  ter- 

No  !  let  my  feeble  hand  reject  the  dart,  minates  in  the  original,  as  the  Poet  in  a  luxu- 

And  ufc  the  proiUwft  of  Ivlinerva's  Art  f .  riant  and  fanciful  Brain,  makes  a  long  un- 


f  Colo  calathijve  Minerva*  WiKG,  intercilingdiigreflion  about  lo. ..  t 
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The  Phtiofophy  of  Rhetorick,  By  George  Campbell,  D»  Principal  of  the  Ma^ 
rifchal  College,  Aberdeen*  T^iuo  vob*  8vo.  London^  Strahan  and  Ckdel; 
Edinburgh,  Creecii.  {Continued  jrom  our  lajl.) 

The  author  proceeds,  in  his  fecond  book,  to  inveftigate  the  nature  and 
authority  of  that  ufe,  which  in  all*  ages  has  been  reckoned  the  fove- 
reign  arbitrels  of  language,  according  to  live  fentiments  of  the  poet. 

Ne  dum  fermonum  ftet  honos,  et  gratia  vivax, 

Multa  renafeentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  caJenique,  ' 

Qjiae  nunc  funt  in  honore  vocabula :  Si  volet  ufus 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  jus  eft  et  norma  loquendi. 

He  divides  this  fubjed  into  what  he  at:counts  its  elTential  qualities’,  WJptt<* 
table  life,  national  ulc,  and  prefent  ufe.  By  the  firft,  he  underftands  the 
authority  and  pra<ftice  of  authors  of  reputation  for  writing  pure  and  elegant 
ftyle.  “He  ^idmits  not  the  authority  of  any  authors,  howevdr  exccllenttheif 
matter  may  be,  unlefs  they  have  acquired  befides,  a  chara<5ter  for  purity 
and  elegance  of  expreffion ;  nor  does  he  allow  the  ufage  of  the  bcR  fpeab* 
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ers  of  the  language  to  be  intitled  to  much  refpedt.  He  oppofes  Hz* 
tional  ufe  to  that  which  is  provincial  or  foreign ;  and  prefent  ufe  to  what 
is  antiquated  or  novel. 

He  infifts,  that  ufe,  reftri^ted  and  explained  in  this  manner,  is  fully  inti- 
tled  to  that  abfolute  prerogative  over  language  afligned  it  by  the  poet,  and 
that  from  its  di<5tates  no  appeal  can  poffibly  be  fuftained.  The  grammarian 
is  the  faithful  fervant  of  this  ufe,  and  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  collecEl 
and  clafs  its  mandates.  He  complains  heavily  of  the  prefumption  of  this 
fervant  on  many  occahons,  that  he  frequently  forgets  his  character 
and  office,  and  inhead  of  collecting  with  attention  the  mind  of  his  fove- 
reign,  undertakes  frequently  to  challenge  or  explain  away  his  orders,  and 
fometimes  even  to  cenfure  and  contradict  them.  All  the  remarks  on  this 
fubjcCl  are  curious  and  new,  and,  if  we  mihake  not,,  altogether  juft. 

The  author  concludes  this  part  of  his  work,  ‘  with  fome  grammatical 
doubts  in  regard  to  Englilh  conftruCtion,’  an  extraCt  from  which,  will  a- 
mufe  our  readers. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Some  grammatical  Doubts  in  regard  to  Englijh  ConJ}ru6iion  flated  and  examined • 

*  Before  I  difmifs  this  article  altogether,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  conhder 
a  little  fome  dubious  points  in  conhruCtion>  on  which  our  critics  appear  not 
to  be  agreed. 

‘  One  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them  makes  this  remark  upon  the  neuter’ 
verbs;  “  A  neuter  verb  cannot  become  a  paffive.  In  a  neuter  verb  the  agent 
and  objeCl  are  the  fame,  and  cannot  be  feparated  even  in  imagination;  as 
in  the  examples  to  Jleep,  to  nvalk;  but  when  the  verb  is  paffive,  one  thing 
is  acted  upon  by  another,  really  or  by  fuppofition  different  from  it.** 
To  this  is  fubjoined  in  the  margin  the  following  note;  “  That  fome  neu- 
4t  (er  verbs  take  a  paffive  form,  but  without  a  paffive  fignification,  has  been 
obferved  above.  Here  we  fpeak  of  their  becoming  both  in  form  and  fig- 
«  nihcation  paffive,  and  fhall  endeavour  further  to  illuftrate  the  rule  by 
example.  7o  fplity  like  many  other  Englllh  verbs,  has  both  an  aClive  and 
a  neuter  fignification;  according  to  the  former  we  fay,  The  force  of  gun-’ 
“  powder  ^//V  the  rock;  according  to  the  latter,  The  Ihip  fplit  upon  the 
“  rock; — and  converting  the  verb  aClive  into  a  paffive,  we.  may  fay.  The 
“  rock  was  fplit  by  the  force  of  gunpowder;  or.  The  Ihip  was  fplit  upon  the 
rock.  But  we  cannot  fay  with  any  propriety,  turning  the  verb  neuter 
into  a  paffive.  The  rock  fwas  fplit  upon  by  the  fhip.’* 

‘  T  his  author’s  reafoning,  fo  far  as  concerns  verbs  properly  neuter,  is 
fo  manifeftly  juft,  that  it  commands  a  full  affent  from  every  one  that  iin- 
derftands  it.  I  differ  from  him  only  in  regard  to  the  application.  In  my 
apprehenfion,  what  may  grammatically  be  named  the  neuter  verbs;  are  not 
near  fo  numerous  in  our  tongue  as  he  imagines.  Ido  not  enterlnto  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  verbs  abfolutely  neuter,  and  intranfitively  aCtive.  I  concur 
with  him  in  thinking,  that  this  diftinCtion  holds  more  of  metaphyfics  than 
of  grammar.  But  by  verbs  grammatically  neuter,  I  mean  fuch  as  are  not 
followed  either  by  an  accufative,  or  by  a  prepofition  and  a  noun;  for  I  take 
this  to  be  the  only  grammatical  criterion  with  us.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fimple 
and  primitive  verb  to  laugh  \  accordingly  to  fay  he  was  laughed^  would  be  re¬ 
pugnant  alike  to  grammar  and  to  fenfe.  But  give  this  verb  a  regimen,  and 
iay,  To  laugh  at^  and  you  alter  its  nature,  by  adding  to  its  fignification. 
It  were  an  abufe  of  words  to  call  this  a  neuter,  being  as  truly  a  compound 
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hftitf  verb  m  Englifb,  as  deridere  is  in  Latin,  to  which  It  exa£lly  correfponds 
in  meaning.  Nor  doth  it  make  any  odds  that  the  prepofition  in  the  one 
language  precedes  the  verb,  and  is  Conjoined  with  it,  and  in  the  other  fol¬ 
lows  it,  and  is  detached  from  it.  The  real  union  is  the  fame  in  both.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  nijas  laughed  aty  is  as  evidently  good  Englifh,  as  dsrifut  fuit  is 
good  Latin. 

‘  Let  Us  hear  this  author  himfelf,  who,  fpeaking  of  verbs  compounded 
with  a  prepofition,  fays  exprefsiy,  “  In  Englilh  the  prepofition  is  more  fr^- 
**  quently  placed  after  the  Verb,  and  feparate  from  it,  like  an  adverb;  iii 
«  which  fituation  it  is  no  lels  apt  to  affeA  the  fer  ft  of  it,  and  to  give  it 
a  new  meaning;  and  may  ftill  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  verb,  and 
a  part  of  it.  As,  to  caft  is  to  throw;  but  to  caji  upy  or  to  compute,'  art 
account yM  quite  a  different  thing:  Thus,  to  fall  on^  to  bear  outy  to  giv4 
**  ovefy  &c”.  Innumerable  examples' might  be  produced,  to  ihow  that  fuch 
verbs  have  been  always  Ufed  as  adive  or  tfanfitive  compounds,  call  them 
which  you  pleafe,  and  therefore  as  properly  fufceptible  of  the  paflive 
voice.  I  (hail  produce  only  one  authority,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  the 
intelligent  reader  will  admit  to  be  a  good  one*  It  is  no  other  than  this 
ingenious  critic  himfelf,  and  the  paffage  of  his  which  I  have  in  view 
will  be  found  in  the  very  quotation  above  made.  “  When  the  Verb  is  paf- 
^  five,  one  thing  ;/  afitd  upon  by  another*’^  Here  the  verb  to  a6i  upon  is 
Undoubtedly  neuter,  if  the  verb  to  fplit  upon  be  neuter  in  the  expreflion  ecu- 
^  fared;  and  conVerfely,  the  verb  to  fplit  upon  is  undoubtedly  adive,  if  thd 
verb  to  a(l  upon  be  adive  iu  the  paflage  quoted.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
fimilar  than  the  conftrudion,  One  thing  is  ailed  upon  by  another.’*  The' 
rock  is  JpUt>  upon  by  the  (hipi 

‘  After  all,  I  am  fenfible  that  the  latter  ejipreflion  is  liable  to  an  exception, 
which  cannot  be  made  againft  the  former.  I  therefore  agree  with  the  au- 
thor  in  condemning  it,  but  not  in  the  reafon  of  pronouncing  this  fentence.- 
The  only  reafon  that  weighs  Wnth  me  is  this.  The  adive  fenfe  of  the 
'  fimple  verb  to  fplit  y  And  the  fenfe  of  the  compound  to  fplit  upon,  are,  In  fucii 
a  phrafe  as  that  above  mentioned,  apt  to  be  confounded.  Nay,  what  iii 
tnore,  the  falfe  fenfe  is  that  which  is  firft  fuggeiled  to  the  mind,  as  if  tii.; 
rock  and  not  the  Iliip  had  been  fplit*  And  though  the  fubfequent  words^ 
remove  the  ambiguity,  yet  the  very  heliiancy  which  it  occafions,'  renders* 
the  expreflion  juitly  chargeable,  though  not  with  folecifm,  with  what  is 
perhaps  worfe,  obfeurity  and  inelegance. 

■  •  That  we  may  be  fatisfied,  that  this  and  no  other  is  the  genuine  cau'.'e 
bf  ceni'ure,  let  us  borrow  an  example  from  fome  verb,  which,  in  the  fimpL' 
form,  is  properly  univocal.  To  Jmiie  'xs  fuch  a  verb,  being  a  neuter,  which, 
in  its  primitive  and  Uncompounded  ftate^  never  receives  an  adive  fignifl- 
tation;  but  to  fniile  opi  is  with  us,  according  to  the  definition  given  above,’ 
a  compound  adive  verb,  jull  as  arridercy  to  w’hich  it  correfponds  alike  irr 
etymology  and  meaning,  is, in  Latin.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  fiy  hi  rjjas 
fssiiledy  in  any  fenfe..  But  to  fay /;^  ^was  fmiled ony  as  in  the  following  example. 
He  was  fmiled  m  by  fortune  in  every  itage  of  life,”  is  entirely  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  Yet  the  only  difference  between'  this  and  the  phrafe  above  criti- 
cried,  arifeth  hencej  that  there  is  fomething  ambiguous  in  the  firil  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  one,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other.  And,  indeed,* 
when  the  fimple  and  primitive  verb  has  both  an  adive  fignification  and  il 
Vdi*.  V.  ' 
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neuter,  (as  Is  the  cafe  with  the  verb  fuch  an  ambiguous  appearance 
of  the  compound' in  . the  paflive,  is  an  invariable  confcquence.  ^ 

*  I  fhall  obfcrve  further,  in  order  to  prevent  millakes  on  this  fubjedli 
that  .there  are  alfo  in  our  language  compound  neuter,  as  well  as  compound 
aflive  verbs.  Such  arc,  to  go  up^  to  come  do^n,  to  fall  out,  Thefe  properly 
have  no  paffiye  voice;  and  though  fome  of  them. admit  a  paflive  form,  it  is 
without  a  paffive-figuificatjon.  Thus.  is  gone  upt  and  he  has  gone  upt  arc 
nearly  of  the  fame  import..  Now  the  only  dHlindion  in  Englilh  between, 
the  ajflive  compound,  and  the  neuter  compound,  is  this;  the  prepofition  in. 
the  former,  or  more  properly  the  compound  verb  itfelf,  hath  a  regimen,  in 
the  latter  it  hath  none.  Indeed. thefe  laft  may  be  further'  compounded,  by 
the  addition  of  a  prepofition  with  a  noun,  in  which  cafe,  the.y  alfo  become, 
aflivc  or  tranfitive  verbs;  as  in  thefe  inftances,  “  He  nvent  up  to  her;”  “  She 
fell  out  *with  them;'*  Confequently,  in  giving  a  paffive  voice  to  thefe,  there 
is  no  fQlc.cifm.  We  may  fay,  “  She  nvaj  gone  up  to  by  him;’*  **  They.‘u;w 
“  fallen  .W/^.by  her.*'  But  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  the  paffive  form,  in 
this  kind  of  decompofite  verbs,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  as  inelegant,  if 
not  obfeure.  By  bringing  three  preppfitions  thus  together;  one  inevitably 
creates: a  certain  confufiqn  of  thought;  and  it  is  not  till  after  fome  painful 
attention,  that  the  reader  difeovets  two  .of  the  prepofitions  to  belong  to  the 
preceding  verb,  and  the  third  to  the  fuccc^ding  noun.  The  principal  fcope 
of  the  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  paffiige  quoted  from  Dr  Lowth,  is  ta 
point  out  the  only  chara^eriftical  dlftin(^^ion  between  verbs  neuter  and 
verbs  ^dfive,  which  obtains  in  our  language.  ♦ 

‘  To  thefe  I  fhall  fubjoin  a  few  things,  which  may  ferye  for  afeertaining. 
another  diftIn<3i,on  in  regard  to  verbs.  When  a  verb,  is  ufed  imperfonaUy, 
it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in  the  fingular  number,  whether  the  neutey 
pronoun  be  exprefTed  or  underftood  ;  and  when  no  nominative  in  the  fen-, 
tence  can  regularly  be  conflrued  with  the  verb,  it  ought  to  be  cohfidered  as 
impcrfonal.  For  this  reafon,  analogy  as  well  as  ufage  favour  this  mode  of 
expreffion.  “  The  conditions  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows  ;**  and  not 
as  folltyw.  A  few  late  writers  have  inconfidcrately  adopted  this  lall  form, 
through  a  miftake  of  the  conftrudion.  F6r  the  fame  reafon  we  ought  to 
fay,  “  I  fhall  confider  his  cenfures  fo  far  only  as  concerns  my  friend’s  con 
"  du(5t  ;*’  and  not  “  fo  far  as  concern*'""  It  is  manifed  that  the  w^ord  con^ 
ditions  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  cenfures  in  the  fecond,  cannot  ferve  as  nomina 
tiv'es.  If  we  "give  either  fentence  another  turn,  and  inftead  of  as^  fay  fuck 
as,  the  verb  is  no  longer  imperfonal.  The  pronoun  fuch  is  the  nondinativCf 
whofe  number  is  determined  by  its  antecedent.  Thus  we  mud  fay,'  “  They 

were  fuch  as  follow,” - “  fuch  of  his  cenfures  only  as  concern  my 

**  friend.”  In  this  1  entirely  concur  with  a  late  anonymous  remarker  'on 
the  language. 

‘  I  fhall  only  add  on  this  fiibjedl,  that  the  ufe  of  imperfonal  verbs  was 
much  more  frequent  with  us  formerly  than  it  is  now.  Thus  it pleafeth  me 
it  grieveth  reit,  it  repenteth  me,  were  a  fort  of  imperfonals,  for  which  we  fhould 
now  fay ,  I  pleafe,  I  grieve,  J  repent^  Metbinks  and  methought  at  prefent,  as 
mefeemeth  and  mefeemed  anciently,  are,  as  Johnfon  judly  fuppofes,  remains 
of  the  fame  pra^ice.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  conje(dure  what  hath  raided 
fome  writers  fo  far  as  to  make  them  adopt  the  uncouth  term  methoughts,  in 
contempt  alike  of  ufage  and  of  analogy,  and  even  without  any  colourable 
pretext  that  1  can  think  of>  for  tbiughts  is  no  part  of  the  verb  at  all/ 


I 
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.  The  primary  and  moft  eflential  quality  of  good  writing,  being  perfpIcuN 
ty,  the  author  next  undertakes  to  treat  of  it;  and  he  handles  it  with 'that 
coploufnefs  and  .  precifion  its  importance  fo  judly  demands.  He  mentions 
the  more  frequent  and  principal  caufes  of  obfcurity  from  bad  arrangement, 
from  inaccuracy  in  the  ufe  and  choice  of  words,  from  careleffhels’m'thc 
reference  of  pronouns  and  relatives,  from  erabarrafl'ment  in  the  formation 
of  fentences  arlfing  either  from  their  ftrudure  or  their  length,  from  con^ 
fufion  of  thought,  from  affe<5tation  of  excellence,  and  from  want  of  meaning. 
He  introduces  here  a  very  curious  inquiry  after  «  the  caufe  why  nonfenfh 
fo  often  efcapes  being  deteded,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader,*  which 
we  fhould  willingly  have  extra<5ted,  had  it  not  been  too  long  to  allow  us  to 
prefent  it  entire.  We  muft  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  Itfelf; 

,  and  we  will  venture  to  affure  him,  he  will  find  his  trouble  repaid  with 
much  amufement  and  inftru(5lion. 

Vivacity  in  writing  attraiSts  now  the  attention  of  the  author.  He  con- 
fiders  it  as  depending,  firll,  on  the  choice  of  words,  whether  confidtred  as 
proper  or  figurative,  under  which  divilion,  he  difeuffes  with  accuracy  the 
doctrine  of  tropes.  Secondly,  as  depending  on  the  number  of  words,  where 
he  treats  of  tautology,  pleonafm,  and  verbofity.  Thirdly,  as  depending  on 
the  arrangement  of  words ;  and  here  he  takes  occafion  to  treat  the  do<5rine 
of'fentences  and  periods.  He  finifbes  his  treatife  by  employing  the  two  re- 
'  maining  chapters  on  the  fubje<fl  of  conne(5kives.  We  lhall  fubjoia  what 
he  advances  concerning  conjitndions.  • 

‘  In  the  ancient  ftyle^hich  obtained  in  this  i/la'nd,  the  conjun(5lions  were 
fometimes  lengthened  and  rendered  remarkable  by  combining  them  toge¬ 
ther.  Thus  the  particle  yvhich  is  both  a  conjunftion  and  a  relative, 
.was  annexed  to  moft  of  them.  Two  centuries  ago  we  fhould  not  have  faid, 
“  ^After,  \  have  fpoken,”  but,  After  that!  have  fpoken.”  In  like  manner, 
we  fhould  then  have  faid,  hscaufe  tkat^  before  thaty  although  thaty  Tuhilfi 
.  thaty  until  thaty  unlefs  thaty  and  feeing  that.  Sometimes  they  even  uied, 

/  if  thaty  for  thaty  and  nuhen  that.  This  particle  Teems  to  have  btfen  added, 
in  order  to  diftinguifti  the  conjuruftlon  from  the  prepofition  or  the  adverb,  as 
die  word  to  which  it  was  annexed  was  often  fufceptible  of  both  ufes,  and 
fometimes  of  all  the  three.  But  the  event  has  fhown  that  this  expedient 
•  is  quite  fuperfluous.  The  fituation  marks  fufficiently  the  chara(fter  of  th« 

,  particle,  fo  that  you  wnll  rarely  find  an  ambiguity  arifing  from  this  variety 
'  '  in  the  application.  The  difufe  therefore  of  fuch  an  unneceffary  appendage 
.  is  a  real  improvement. 

^  ‘  The  relatives,  as  was  hinted  before,  partake  of  the  nature  of  conjunct 

I  lions,  both  as  they  are  the  inftruments  of  linking  the  members  of  fentences  , 
together,  and  as  they  have  no  independent  fignification  of  their  own.  Thefe, 
when  in  coupling  the  claufes  of  a, paragraph  they  are  joined  with  a  prcpofi^ 
lion, form  what  may  properly  be  termed  a  fort  of  complex  conjunftions.  Such 
are,  according  to  the  original  form  of  the  words,  upo?}  nnhichy  unto  nvhichy  nvith 
/^j/,  or  according  to  a  method -of  combining  entirely  analogical 

in  our  language,  ^whereupon,  nuhereuntOy  therewith y  ^whereby.  In  the  ufe  of  fucii 
drawling  conjuii<ftions,  whether  in  the  loofe  or  in  the  compound  form,  there 
Is  a  confiderabic  rifk,  as  i^  evident  from  the  principles  above  explained, ^of 
.  rendering  the  fentence  tirefome,  and  the  expreflion  languid, 

‘  Some  writers,  fenfible  of  the*  effe(^,  feem  totally  to  have  miftakc^thcf 
caufe,  They  have  imputed  the  fiatnefs  to  the  combinationi  ima^gihing;  that 
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the  unccitnpotinded  form  of  the  prepofition  and  the  pronoun  would  nowlf^ 
afFcdt  the  vivacity  of  the  ftyle.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  of  this  opinion,  and 
his  authority  hath  mifled  other  writers.  His  words  are  :  “  They  have  of 
late,  it’s  true, reformed  in  fome  raeafure  the  gouty  joints  and  darning  work 
of  nuhereunto*s^*wiereby's^thereof^Siihereni}iih'si  and  the  reft  of  this  kind;  by 
**  which  complicated  periods  are  fo  curioufly  ftrung,  or  hooked  on,  one  to 
another,  after  the  long-fpun  manner  of  the  bar  or  pulpit  According¬ 
ly,  feveral  authors  have  been  fo  far  fwayed  by  this  judgment,  as  to  condemn, 
in  every  inftance,  this  kind  of  compofition  of  the  adverbs  nuhere-t  here^  and  there ^ 
with  prepofitions.  But,  if  we  would  be  fatisfied  that  the  fault,  where  there  is 
a  fault,  doth  not  lie  in  the  compofition,  let  us  make  the  experiment  on 
one  of  the  long-fpun  complicated  periods  of  which  the  author  fpeaks,  by  re- 
folving  the  m}hereupon  into  upon  ^hich,  by  faying  nvhich,  for  nvhereunto^  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  and  I  am  greatly  deceived,  if  we  find  the  darning  work  left 
Coarfe,  or  the  joints  left  gouty,  than  they  were  before  this  corredion.  And 
if  in  any  cafe  the  combined  fliall  difpleafe  more  than  the  primitive 
form,  I  fufpefi:  that  the  difufe  will  be  found  the  caufe,  and  not  the  confe- 
quence  of  its  difpleafing.  '  •  \ 

*  Commprfitions  of  this  fort  with  diftyllabic  prepofitions  are  now  moftly 
obfolete,  and  it  would  be  filly  to  attempt  to  revive  .them.  But  with  fevc- 
ral  of  the  monofyllabic  prepofitions  they  arc  ftill  ufed.  I  lhall  therefore 
heie  offer  a  few  arguments  againft  difpoftefting  them  of  the  ground  which 
they  ftiii  retain.  Fir, ft,  they  occafion  a  little  variety.  And  even  this,  how¬ 
ever  inconfiderable,  unlefs  fome  inconvenience  couM  be  pleaded  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  ought,  in  conjunctions  efpecially,  'for  a  reafon  to  be  given  after¬ 
wards,  to  determine  the  matter.  Secondly,  theyfom'etimes,  without  length¬ 
ening  the  fentence,  interrupt  a  run  of  monofyllables,  (a  thing  extremely 
difagreeable  to  fame  critics),  very  opportunely  fubftituting  a  diftyliablc  in- 
ftead  of  two  of  the  former.  Thirdly,  they  in  certain  cafes,  even  prevent 
a  little  oM'curity,  or  at  leaft  ineleganct,  ilt  was  obferved  on  a  former  oc¬ 
cafion,  that  when  any  relative  occurs  oftener  than  once  in  a  fentence,  it  will 
feldom  be  compatible  with  the  laws  of  perfpicuity,  that  it  fhould  refer  to  dif^ 
ferent  antecedents,  And,  even  if  fuch  change  of  the  reference  fhould  not  dar¬ 
ken  thefenfe,itrarely  fails  to  injure  the  beauty  of  theexpreffion.  Yet  this  fault  in 
long  periods,  and  other  complex  fentences,  is  often  fcarcely  avoidable.  Some¬ 
times  the  only  way  of  avoiding  it  is,  by  changing  an  cf  njjhich^  in  nuhichy  or  hy( 
^hichfXnto  fwhereof^fuoherein^  or  nuhereby.  This  will  both  prevent  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  the  fyllable  nuhich^  none  of  the  moft  grateful  in  the 
language;  and  elude  the  apparent  inaccuracy  of  ufing  the  fame  found  in 
reference  to  different  things.  Fourthly,  more  is  fometimes  expreffsd  by 
the  compound  than  by  the  primitive  form,  and  confequently  there  are  oe- 
cafions  bn  which  it  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  pronouns  M;/,  and 

dp  not  fo  naturally  refer  to  a  claufe  or  a  fentence,  as  to  a  word; 
nor  do  the  two  firft  refer  fcj  naturally  to  a  plural  as  to  a  lingular;  where* 
as  the  compounds  oiherey  th^re^  and  do  with  equal  propriety  refer  to 

all  thefc.  few  will  pretend  that  the  place  of  therejore,  would  be  properly 

I 

•  Mifc  V.  chap.  I.  For  the  fame  reafon  we  (hould  condemn  the  qmproptery  quamohremt 
fuarMquidem^  quemMdmodum^  of  the  Latin,  whofe  compofition  and  ufe  aie  pretty  (imiJar.  T# 

a  good  writer  will  not  frequently  recur  ;  but  beft  ^uthor%  have  not  thought  fit 
yeje^  them  altogether. 
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fupplied  byyir  that^  or  that  nuith  <what  would  be  In  every  cafe  an  equivalent’ 
{ov  •wherewith  \  or  after  this,  hereafter  \  but  even  in  other  inftanccs  not 
quite  fo  clear,  we  (hall  on  exarninacion  find  a  difference.  In  fuch  a  fen- 
tence  as  this,  for  example,  “  I  flattered  her  vanity,  lied  to  her,  and  abu- 
««  fed  her  companions,  and  thereby  wrought  myfelf  gradually  into  her  fa- 
vour  it  is  evident  that  the  words  by  that  would  here  be  intolerable  ; 
and  if  you  (hould  fay  by  thefe  aiiions,  or  by  fo  doing,  the  expreflion  would  be 
remarkably  heavier  and  more  awkward. 

‘  The  genuine  fource  of  moftof  thefe  modern  refinements  is,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  an  extcnfive  bias  to  every  thing  th.it  bears  a  refemblance  to  what: 
is  found  in  France,  and  even  a  prejudice  againll  every  thing  to  which 
there  is  nothing  in  France  correfponding ; 


Wbcfe  manners  ftill  our  tar<ly  apifh  nalioa 
Idmps  afier,  in  bafc  awkward  imitation 


Hence  it  proceeds,  that  we  not  only  adopt  their  words  and  idioms,  but  even 
imitate  their  defers,  and  adl  as  if  we  thought  it  prefumption  to  hav« 
any  words  or  phrafes  of  our  own,  to  which  they  have  nothing  correfponi 
dent.  1  own  that  this  may  happen  infcnflbly  without  defign  or  affe<5ta- 
tidn,  on  the  part  of  our  writers;  and  that  either  from  the  clofe  inter- 
courfe  which  we  have  with  that  nation,  or  from  the  great  ufe  that  wc 
make  of  their  writings,  and  the  pradice  now  fo  frequent  of  tranfl.iting  them. 

*  I  lhall  only  herefubioin'to  thefe  obfervations,  that  if  the  whereunto's,  and 
the  therewithal* s,  may  be  denominated  the  gouty  joints  of  jlyle,  the  viz's 
and  the  /.  e,'s,  and  the  e,g»*s*  for  videlicet,  id  eft,  and  exempli  gratia,  may  not 
unfitly  be  termed  its  crutches.  Like  thefe  wretched  props,  they  are  not 
•nly  of  foreign  materials,  but  have  a  foreign  afpe^t.  For  as  a  flick  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  miftaken  for  a  limb,  though  it  may  in  a  cJumfy  manner  do  the 
office  of  one,  fo  thefe  pitiful  fupplements  can  never  be  made  to  incorporate 
.with  the  fentence,  which  they  help  in  a  bungling  manner  to  hobble  for¬ 
wards*. 

We  are  obliged  to  remark,  that  this  performance,  though  polTcfled  of 
much  merit,  appears  to  conclude  in  a  manner  fomewhat  abrupt  and  in¬ 
complete.  The  author  had  with  much  propriety  ebnfidered  eloquence  as 
addrefled  to  the  underftanding,  the  imagination,  the  paflions,  and  the  ear, 

■  and  thence  had  deduced  its  elTcntial  ingredients,  namely,  perfpicuity,  viva¬ 
city,  elegance,  animation,  and  mufic.  He  has  difeuffed,  however,  profeffed- 
ly,  only  two  of  thefe  qualities,  perfpicuity  and  vivacity.  He  treats  indeed 
occafionally  of  the  refemblance  of  the  found  of  words  to  their  fenfe,  under 
the  head  of  perfpicuity;  but  we  do  not  hold  this  partial  difcuflion  as  a  complete 
.  inquiry  into  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  language.  He  hints  alfo,  that 
vivacity  may  often  include  animation.  We  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  ci¬ 
ther  that  no  more  qualities  of  ftyle  Ihould  have  been  mentioned,  than  were 
thought  effential,  and  were  intended  to  be  difeuffed,  or  that  thofc  which 
remained,  (hould  have  been  fhown  to  be  included  in  thofe  which  had  been 
handled,  or  that  their  difeuiTion  fhould  have  been  referved  Co  fome  futur#, 
*4)pportunity. 


*  (hakcfpcsrei  ]^chsf4U« 
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Tahlis  of  Simple  and  Compound  Intereji :  Calculated  to  afcertain  the  amount 
and  prefent  *worth  of  principal  Sums  and  Annuitiei  ;  •with  their  compara- 
.  five  values i  nuhether  interefi  and  annuities  be  payable  yearly  or  half-yearly.  With  \ 
Explanation  and  Examples,  To  nuhich  are  fubjoined,  a  fe^w  Remarks^  in  •which 
Dr  Price's  Ohfervations  on  Reverjionary  Payment Sy  isc,  <bc.  relative  to  the  paj'^ 
went  of  the  Natioruzl  Debty  are  clearly  proven  to  be  erroneous.  By  John  Laurie, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics.  London^  J.  Murray  ;  Edinburgh^  W.  Creech,  $  and 
Schaw. 


The  variety  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  tables  contained  in  this 
book,  muft  render  them  particularly  advantageous  to  the  landholder 
and  tenant,  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  bufinefs,  and  the  money-dealer.  Their 
utility,  indeed,  isextenfive  and  obvious;  and  the  ability  and  induftry  they 
difeover  in  the  line  of  the  author’s  profcilion,  ought  to  recommend  him, 
in  tio  common  degree,  to  notice  and  encouragement.  It  is  feldom,  in  this 
country,  that  teachers  out  of univerfities  have  juft  pretenfions  to  knowledge 
of  any  kind.  And,  when  an  individual  among  them  difeovers  merit,  it  is  a 
real  fervice  to  fociety  to  hold  him  out  to  obfervation.  To  his  tables,  Mr 
Laurie  has  added  remarks  on  Dr  Price  as  a  calculator :  They  difeover 
acutenefs;  and  it  is  ajuftice  to  the  author,  to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

‘  In  the  fecond  edition  of  Dr  Price’s  obfervations  on  reverfionary  pay¬ 
ments,  on  fchemes  for  providing  annuities  for  widows,  and  for  perfons  in 
old  age,  &c.  after  having  mentioned  one  way  for  the  nation  to  borrow 
money,  which  wdl  free  them  of  the  debt  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
&c.  page  139.  and  140.  he  fays: 

I  am,  however^  far  from  intending  to  recommend  this  plan  as  the  beft 
^  a  ftate  can  purfue ;  there  is  another  method  of  gaining  the  fame  end, 
which  is  on  many  accounts  preferable  to  it, — I  mean,  by  providing  an  an- 
nual  faving  to  be  applied  invariably,  together  with  the  intereft  of  all  the 
fums  redeemed  by  it,  to  the  purpofe  of  difeharging  the  public  debts,  or, 
in  other  words,-  by  the  cftablifhment  of  a  permanent  finking  fund.  It  is 
**  well  known  that  this  plan  has  been  alfo  adopted  by  our  government, 
but  though  capable  of  producing  the  greateft  eflFe<fts  in  thceafieft  and  fureft 
**  manner,  it  has  never  been  carried  into  execution,  it  will  abundantly  ap- 
««  pear  from  what  follows,  that  this  obfervation  is  juft^ 

Suppofe  the  annual  faving  to  be  100,000,  this  fum  applied  now  to 
“  difeharge  an  equal  debt,  beariug  intereft  at  4  per  cent,  will  transfer  to  the 
public  from  its  creditors  an  annuity  of  L.  4000;  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
then,  there  would  be  a  faring  of  L.  104,00©,  which  would  transfer  to  the 
public'  another  annuity  of  £..4,160,  and  make  the  faving  at  the  end 
of  two  years  to  be  L.  108,160. 

**  Thus  the  original  fund  would  go  on  increaling  at  the  fame  rate,  with 
M  money  improved  at  ^  per  cent,  compound  intereft.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  it  would  be  L.  112,48^6,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years  L.  202,  81, 
of  tbiity-ftx’ years*  L.  410,393;' and  of  ninety-five  years  L.  21,1*51^1 38 ;  at 
«  the  end  of  ninety-five  years  then  the  nation  might  be  eafed  of  above  four 
puUioQS  per  annum  of  taxes ;  and  above  a  hundred  millions  of  its  deb;  ' 
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«»  would  be  difcharged,  gradually  and  infenfibly,  at  no  greater  expence  than 
L.  100,000  per  annunit  and  wiihout  interfering  with  any  of  the  refource* 
of  government,  or  making  any  other  difference  than  caufing' funds  to  be- 
**  engaged  for  a  courfe  of  time  to  the  public;  which  would  have  been  o- 
“  therwife  neceflarily  engaged  to  its  creditors ;  and  which  therefore  muft 
<*  have  been  intirely  ufelefs  to  it. 

It  is  an  obfervation  that  deferves  particular  attention  here,  that  on  thU 
plan,  it  is  of  little  importance  ^what  inter  eft  a  State  is  obliged  to  give  for  mone^^ 
**  for  the  higher  the  intereft,  the  fooner  will  fach  a  fund  pay  off  the  princi- 
“  pal.  Thus,  a  hundred  millions  borrowed  at  8  per  cent,  and  bearing  an 
annual  intercft  of  eight  millions,  would  be  paid  off  by  a  fund  producing 
“  ■'annually  L  ioo,oco  in  56  years,  that  is,  in  39  years  lefs  time  than  if 
“  the  fame  money  had  been  borrowed  at  *4  per  cent. 

'  “  It  follows  from  hence,  that  redu<5lfons  of  iniereft  would  on  this  plan 
be  no  great  advantage  to  a  State.  They  would  indeed  lighten  its  pre- 
“  fent  burdens;  but  this  advantage  would'  be  balanced  by  the  additiom 
“  which.would  be  made  to  its  future  burdens,  in  confequencc  of  the  longer 
“  time,  during  which  it  would  be  necefTary  to  bear  them.*^ 

‘  Now,  that  we  may  fairly  confider  wdiat  is  juft  quoted  from  Dr  Price; 
and  examine  the  fame  by  his  own  ftate  of  the  queftion, — I  fay,  in  the  cafe 
of  per  cent,  with  L.  100, coo  of  a  fund  to  difebarge  one  hundred  millions 
of  debt,  the  nation,  in  56  years,  muft  lay  out  56  limes  L.8,ico,ooo  or  455^^ 
millions,  before  that  prodigious  annual  payment  would  relieve  thent  of  the 
one  hundred  millions  borrowed  at  8  per  cent.  ;  and,  in  the  other  cafe,  tho*  it 
is  very  unfairly  ftated,  the  nation,  in  99  years,  will  have  to  lay  out  no  more 
than  95  times  L.  4,100,000,  or  L.  389,500,000,  at  which  period  fuch  an¬ 
nual  payment  would  relieve  them  ©f  the  one  hundred  millions  borrowed  af 
!  4 which  makes  a  difference  of  about  64  millions;  that  is,  above 

64  per  cent,  of  the  fum- to  be  paid  off:  And  if  the  Dc<ftpr  ,had  calculated 
juftly,  the  difference  (even  by  this  unfair  ftate  of  the  cafe)  w^ould  have  beefi 
^  above  72  millions  of  more  money,  which  the  nation  muft  layout  in  56,' or 
;  rather  57  years,  to  pay  off  the  one  hundred  millions  borrowed  at  8  per  cenf 

"  than  is  required  to  be  laid  out,  even  in  95  years,  to  pay  the  intereft,  and 
I  difebarge  the  principal  of  one  hundred  millions,  borrowed  at  \per  cent.  So 

I  that,  even  by  his  own  ftate  of  the  laft  cafe,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very 

;  -  little  importance  to  a  ftate  what  intereft  they  are  obliged  to  give  for  moneyl 
I  But,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparifen,  and  fhow  what  is  the  real  diffe¬ 
rence  to  a  nation  in  paying  off  100  millions  borrowed  at  8  per  cent,  and 
paying  off  the  fame  fum  at  4  percent,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  people  to  be  e- 
(  qually  burdened  with  taxes  111  either  cafe.  Thus,  in  order  to  pay  off  106 
millions  borrowed  at  8  per  cent,  the  Do(ftor  makes  the  nation  pay  annually 
L.  8,100,000,  which  would  require  that  annuity  to  be  paid  for  57  years; 
and  confeqiiently  the  money  to  be  deburfed  on  account  of  that  loan,  would 
be  57  times  L,  8,100,000  or  L.  461,700,000;  whereas,  by  making  the  peo¬ 
ple  bear  the  fame  burdens,  and  raife  L.  8, ico.ooo, />c^r  in  order  to 

pay  the  intereft,  and  difeharge  the  principal  of  the  100  millions,  after- its 


intereft  is  reduced  to  ^per  cent,  in  174  years,  the  icc  millions, ‘at  that  rate, 
will  be  paid  off,  by  dcburfing  no  more  money  than  174  times  L.  8,100,000, 
or  L.  141,750,000,  in  lieu  of  obliging  thenation  to  continue  the  fame  taxes, 
and  pay  the  fame  enormous  annuity  for  384  years  longer,  and  make  the 
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people  pay  no  Icfs  than  the  fum  of  L.  319,950,000  of  more  money,  in  ordef 
to  difcharge  the  100  millions  borrowed  at  8  frr  cent,  than  they  would  hare 
occafion  to  do,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  the  fame  fura,  after  its  intc- 
rcft  is  reduced  to  4  per  cent,;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe 
L.  100,000  annuity  above  the  intereft  will  fooner  amount  to  160  millions, 
and  payoff  the  principal  when  money  is  at  8  per  cent,  than  the  fame  annuity  of 
L.  100,000  will  accomplilh,  when  money  is  at  xper  cent.  Therefore  I  think 
it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  what  the  Dodlor  has  advanced,  viz.  That  it 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  a  ftate  what  intereft  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  money,  fince,  by  a  fair  comparifon  of  thefe  two  examples  quoted  from 
himlelf,  there  is  a  difference  of  more  than  300  per  cent,  of  the  fum  to  be 
paid  off:  And  the  method  here  taken  to  difcover  the  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  borrowing  money  at  8  and  4  per  cent,  intereft,  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
a  juft  and  fair  method  of  comparifon,  unlefs  the  Dodlor  can  prove,  that  a 
nation  copnot  raife  fo  much  money  from  taxes,  when  the  public  has  only  4 
per  cent,  intereft  to  pay  for  it,  as  they  can  do  when  the  public  are  obliged  to 
give  8  per  cent. 

*  But  notwithftanding  of  what  has  been  now  faid^  the  Do<5for  chufes  td 
fupport  what  we  have  already  quoted  and  confuted;  and,  in  a  very  ftrOng 
manner,  goes  on  thus: — ”  I  mean  this,  on  the  fiippofition  that  the  favings 
produced  by  the  redudfions  of  intereft  are  immediaiely  applied  to  the  re- 
«  lief  of  the  ftate,  by  annihilating  taxes  equivalent  to  them:  But  if  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  and  if,  llkewife,  there  is  either  Po  plan  eftablilhed  for 
putting  the  public  debts  into  a  certain  courfe  of  payment,  or  it  is  not 
faithfully  carried  into  eiccuilon ;  in  thefe  circumftances,  reductions  of  in^ 
terefl  may  prove  hurtful;  foctjirjly  they  would  only  furnilh  with  more  money 
«*  for  fupplying  the  deficiencies  arifing  from  bad  management ;  and^fecondlyi 
««  as  in  fuch  circumftances  they  would  only  retard,  and  not  prevent  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  burdens  occafioned  by  the  public  debts,  a  period  would 
come  xvhen  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  would  get  to  a  crifis,  and  at  fiicb  a 
«  period  its  dangers  would  be  increafed,  in  proportion  to  the  redudtions  of 
**  intereft  that  had  been  made.  In  order  to  underhand  this,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  debt,  bearing  an  annual  intereft  of  five  millions,  is  the  whole  debt 
•*  which  a  ftate  can  bear,  without  being  fo  much  oppreffed  as  to  be  near 
finking;  let  it  however  be  fuppofed  ftill  to  have  feme  laft  rcfources  left^ 
«  which  may  enable  it  to  bear,  for  23  years  to  come,  this  load,  together 
with  every  additional  load,  which,  during  this  time,  may  be  neceftary  16 
**  be  thrown  upon  it: ,  Let  it  farther  be  fuppofed,  that  at  this  time,  the 
ftate,  urged  by  the  fear  of  an  approaching  bankruptcy,  relolves  upon 
entering  into  feme  effedual  meafures  for  preferving  itfelf;  certain  it  is, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  no  meafure  fo  effectual  can  be  purfued  as  the  eftu- 
«  blilhmcnt  of  a  finking  fund,  and  fuch  a  faithful  application  of  it,  as  I 
**  have  explained.  Let  that,  then,  be  the  meafure  entered  upon,  and  let 
the  ftate  be  fuppofed  capable  of  providing  a  fund  producing  a  million 
annually.  If  the  debts  bear  intereft  at  6  percent,  this  fund  would  pay  off 
3-5ths  of  them  within  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  or  in  23  years,  and 
the  ftate  might  be  faved;  but  if,  in  confequence  of  redudions,  they  bear 
intereft  at  no  more  than  ^  per  cent,  the  fame  fund  would  not  give  the 
<<  fame  relief  in  lefs  than  double  that  time,  and  therefore  a  bankruptcy 
might  prove  unavoidable.’* 
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*  In  the prj}  place,  from  the  laft  quotation,  it  would  appear.  That  the 
Doctor  has  not  adverted  to  this,  viz.  That,  by  fuppofiiig  a  nation  to  have 
the  fame  fum  to  pay  annually  for  the  intcreft  of  money  procured  at  3  per 
cent,  as  for  money  borrowed  at  6  per  cent,  is  fuppoiing  that  the  nation  has 

.  had  the  benefit  of  receiving  double  the  quantity  of  money  to  lay  out  in  the 
fcrvice  of  the  ftate,  or  for  defraying  the  expences  of  fome  necelTary  wai*, 
when  they  have  got  money  at  2  per  cent,  than  they  could  have  procured  for 
the  fame  annual  expence,  had  they  been  obliged  to  pay  6  per  cent,  for  all 
public  money. 

*  And  if  we  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  expences  incurred  by  aheceflary  war^ 
which  occafioned  the  nation  to  require  fo  much  money,  as  at  3  per  cent,  io- 
creafed  the  national  debt  fo  rapidly,  as  to  make  the  people  have  five  mil¬ 
lions  annually  to  pay  for  the  interefi  of  it,  and  five  millions  being  all  that 
they  can  afford,  without  being  fo  much  oppreffed  as  to  be  near  finking; 
therefore,  if  that  nation  could  not  get  money  under  6  per  cent,  their  ftate 
would  be  equally  ruined  with  or  without  it;  for,  by  procuring  it,  they  muft 
have  ten  millions  to  pay  for  intereft,  confequently  the  ftate  would  become 
bankrupt,  and  without  the  money,  it  might  be  conquered. 

‘  Secondly^  In  the  lall  quotation,  the  Dodor  feems  to  hint,  that  the  rea- 
fon.why  the  intereft  of  public  money  ought  to  be  k  pt  very  high,  is,  becaufe. 
thereby  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  w’orft  of  minifters  to  bring 
the  ftate,  even  after  many  years,,  to  ftop  payment  for  200  or  250  millions 
at  once,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  find  funds  adequate  to  the  intereft  of 
very  great  fums,  and  of  confequence  not  have  credit  to  procure  them.  I 
can  find  nothing  that  will  excufe  the  Dodtor  tor  writing  in  the  manner  h«j. 
has  done  in  the  laft  quotation,  unlefs  he  may  pretend  to  be  afraid,  that 
fttch  as  get  the  management  of  nations  are  generally  ignorant  men,  who 
have  not  underftanding  to  know  that  national  debt  will  continually  grow 
greater,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  borrow  and  never  pay,  even  although 
they  fliould  reduce  its  intereft.  It  certainly  is  moft  natural  to  think,  that* 
fhould  any  nation,  which  can  raife  fuch  a  revenue  as  will  enable  them  to 
fpare  five  millions  annually  to  pay  for  intereft  ot  money,  by  any  means 
whatever  be  brought  into  100  millions  of  debt,  it  would  be  more  profitable 
for  them  to  reduce  the  intcreft  thereof  to  3  per  cent,  than  it  would  be  to 
continue  to  pay  even  5  per  cent,  for  that  furo;  becaufc,  if  they  had  borrowed 
it  at,  or  reduced  its  intereft  to  3  per  cent,  and  continued  to  ralle  the  fame 
taxes,  which  would  have  been  abfolutcly  neceffary,  and  even  mortgaged  foi^ 
ever,  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft,  had  it  been  borrowed  and  continued  at 
5  per  cent,  as  by  that  redudlion  of  intereft  they  would  have  a  finking  fund 
of  two  millions  annually;  which  faithfully  applied,  would,  in  31  years,  pay 
ofi*  the  whole  100  millions  fo  borrowed  at  or  reduced  to  3  per  cent.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  then,  the  people  would  be  relieved  of  five  millions  of  an¬ 
nual  taxes,  and  have  paid  100  millions  of  their  debt,  by  only  reducing  the 
intereft  from  5  to  3  per  cent. ;  both  of  which  burdens  muft  have  lain  upon 
the  people  for  ever,  had  they  continued  to  pay  5  per  cent,  and  not  reduced 
the  intereft. 

*  However,  the  moft  proper  illuftration  of  what  the  Dodor  has  advanced' 
in  the  laft  quotation,  is  to  fuppofe  with  him,  that  a  debt  bearing  an  an¬ 
nual  intereft  of  five  millions,  is  the  whole  burden  which  a  ftate  can  bear, 
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without  beiflg'fb  .muc^  opfyrefed  as  (o  be  near  fuiking  ;  and  tdiat  they  can 
alfo,  as  a  laft  refource*  a^’ord  to  pay  another  m'dhon  annually  for  23  years 
^  together.  And  inftead  9'f '^hat  ite  further  fuppofes,  let  us  fup.pofe  that  that 
nation^  is  already  got  into  60  inillmns  of  d^bt,  at  6  per  cejit,  intereft,  and  at 
that  immediate  time  is  u^nayoidably  engaged  in  a  necelfiry  and  cxpenfive 
war,  iufom^uch,  that  alter  application  pf  ah  funds,  the  ftate  is  obliged 
lo  berroyy,  hve  millions  ^*verj  year,  for  elglit  years  together,  during  which 
time  no  deW  can  be  paid:  At  the  end  pf  the  war  then,  the  debt  of  the 
ftate  would  amount  to  100  millions,  wHicb,  at  6 per  cent,  would  require  an 
annual  lum  of  lix  rnUiions,  and  nli  tb/at  gr^at  annuity  would  be  wholly 
inor^ga^ed  ^r  ever  to  pay  the  p^tei  cft  of  the  debt,  if  continued  at  fuch  rate, 
whh^h  would  oblige  the  nation  to  iT\ake  ufe  of  all,  even  its  very  laft  refour- 
ces,  for  payment  of  intereft  only,  and  conllqueiuly,  at  the  end  of  23  years, 
or  whenever  it  (hould  become  neceila^ry  to  borrow  more  mousy,  the  ftate 
would  i^fome  bankrupt ;  y’hereas,  had  th«?  for,me,r  debt  ol  60  millions  been 
procured  at,  or  reduced  to  3  per  cent*  they  would,  in  idiat  cafe,  have  had 
as  rnuch  ^rponey  to  carry  on  the  yv^ar,  by  borrowing  cyery  year  only 
L.  3,200,000,  in  place  of  five  millions;  for  the  difference  of  the  intereft  of 
60  millions  at  3  and  6  per  cent,  amounts  to  a  faving  of  L.  i,iJpo^oco psr an • 
tiuTfi :  And  fuppofing  the  fums  borro^ved  to  egrry  on  the  war  are  alfo  had 
at  ^ per-  cent,  the  ftate,  :u  the  end  of  four  year^,  would  in  this' cafe  be  in  no 
more  than  L.  1^,5 000  of  debt,  which,  at  3  per  cent,  would  only  require 
an  aiuHial  fum  of. L.  2,56^,000  to  pay  the  intereft :  Therefore,  of  the  fiyeJ 
milimns  v/hicli  the  natio.a  can  afford  to  pay  for  intereft  of  money,  ther^ 
would  be  a  laving  of  L. 2,432,000  yearly;  and  this  being  faithfully  applied 
towards  the  difeharge  of  the  L.  8  5,^09, cop. of  debt,  would,  in  lefs  than  244. 
years,  clear  off  the  fame,  and  all  this  without  'diftrelfing  the  nation,  fo 
much  as  to  oblige  them  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  their  laft  refpurces  to  procure 
another  million  annually,  for  23  years  together,  to  lave  the  ftate  from  finking; 
fince,  in  this  cafe,  the  five  millions  aniuiaJly  which  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  intereft,  will  enable  them  to  defray  the  whole  expence  of  the  war,  and 
gll  its  former  debts,  and  relieve  the  i^jeople  of  five  millions  of  annual  taxes, 
which,  in  the  call*  of  paying  for  public  niAriey,  would  have  been 

mortgaged  for  ever,  together  with  another  naihion,  which  the  Dodor  flip, 
pofes  the  fiate  could  afford  to  pay  fpr  23  years  :  For  which  reafon,  a  na¬ 
tion  in  fuch  circumstances  would  bemoan;* bankrupt  by  continuing  to  give 
6 percent,  for  money,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  relieve  themfelves, 
of  all. debts,  and  of  lix  millions  annually  of  taxes,  in  24]^  y  rar^,  by  only  re¬ 
ducing  the  intereft  of  public  money  to  i  per  cent,  and  all  this  without  bur¬ 
dening  the  people  with  more  than  the  five  millions  annually,  which  they 
oan  aftord  to  pay  for  intereft,  by  this  fuppofiiion.  Therefore,  I  think  no 
people  will  be  apt  to  take  the  Dodor’s  advice,  and  give  6  per  cent,  for  mo-, 
ney,  when  they  can  procure  the  lame  for  3  per  cent,  even  th'«iigh  they  were, 
refolved  fpeedily  to  pay  off  their  debts.  But  notwithftanding  of  all  chat 
has  been  obferved,  we  muft  not  pafs  over  what  the  Doctor  advances  in 
p,  340.  where  he  fays,  The  deburfernents  on  account  of  any  loan  will  be. 

the  fame,  whatever  different  inte;eifs  they  bear,  fuppofing  a  provifion 
«  is  made  for  difcha;'g!ng  the  principal,  by  applying;[ffi/^*pluffcs,  bearing  to 
one  another  tfte  fame  proportions  with  ttipfe  interefts,  (heing  a  very  un-. 
fair  fuppofition) :  For  example,  a  million  be  borrowed  at  3  p^r  cent* 
and  let  a  fund  be  charged  with  it,  which  brings  in  6  s#* per  cent*  per  anmm 
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«  more  than  the  int'ereft,  or  L.  3 ,000  in  (lead  of  L.  30,600  per  OfinUfk^  this 
furplufs,  applied  in  the  manner  I  have  explained;  will'dnnihilate  the  pHn^ 
cipal  in  81  years:  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  difbnrfements  on  account 
“  of  the  loan,- will  be  L  33,000*,  multiplied  by  81,  th'at  is  L.2;673,c>oo. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  a  million  borrowed  at  6  per  cent,  and  let  Ifund  be 
“  charged  with  it,  producing  a  furpins  off2  per  centi  per  annum  \  fuch'  a 
“  fund,  befides  paying  the  intereft,  will  difeharge  the  principal  iri  41  years, 
and  the  difburfements,  on  account  of  the  loan,  'Cvill  be  L  66,090, ‘mul- 
“  tiplied  by  41,  that  is  L.  2,700,600,  or  very  rie'arly  the  famd  with  the 
dilburfements,  on  account  of  an  ecjual  loaiv  at  ^  percent,  Tc  appears 
“  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  obfervation  to  which  I  have  referred,. that 
were  the  public,  in  railing  money,  to  adopt  the  plan  I  have  propofed, 
it  would  be  of  little  iniporrance  v/hat  iiitereft  was  given  for  money 7^* 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  what  is  he^'c  advanced;  for  il  Dc  Price 
had  made  the  comparifon  fair,  and  burdened  the  nation  with  the  f ime 
fum  annually,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  million  b‘(5rro^jd  at  3  ^'er  centJ-as^  lie 
fuppofes  them  to  allow  for  diicharging  the  miflion"  borrowed  at  6  per  cent, 
viz,  L. 66,000  per  annum^ — 1  fay,’  if  this  fum  had  b’ecfi  fhppofed  to  be  paid 
annually  for  the  purpofe  of  paying'the  fnterelV,  aitd'  difcharglng'  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  million  borrowed  at  3  percent,  the  people  woul  I  ha^e  Hem  fre6 
of  that  debt,  and  relieved  of  th'e  L.  66,000  of  taxes  in'  twenty  years  an^  a 
half,  which  is  exactly  in  half  the  timl\  they  b^ng  made  to  advance  no 
more  money  annum  ;  and*corifequently  the  ainoUnt  v^ill  be  no'  more  thaii 
half  the  money  to  be  difburled  far  defray  ing  the  rhilli'dn  borrowed  at  3  per 
cent,  than  was  neceflary  to  be  laid  out  by  the  public,  ro  p.iy  off  the  tnillion: 
borrowed  at  6 per  cent, ;  therefore,  that  it  is  of  little  tniporiance .  tiy  tf  State 
what  interelf  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  money,  is  here  proven' Co  be  er¬ 
roneous  :  And  unlefs  the  Dotftor  can  prove,  or  Can  petfuadd  the  world,' 
that  a  fum,  when  borrowed  at  6  percent,  wall  go’  ifiuCh  farther  in  relieving 
the  neceffities  of  a  State,  or  in  Carrying  on  a  war,  thah'  the  fame  farn  could 
be  made  to  do,  if  it  had  been  borrowed  at  only  ^per  cent,  interefi ;  or»  that 
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whatfoever,  have  the  fame  cflFeft  with  the  improvement  at  compound  intop 
reft,  of  any  fuch  fum  which  that  nation  can  fpare,  viz.  by  continuing  the 
fame  raxes  in  both  cafes, — bee  lufe  paying  debt  with  fuch  fum  this  year, 
and  the  nejt  year  with  it,  and  what  the  lirft  payment  faved  of  money  which 
Would  have  been  to  be  paid  away  forinte»'eft,  in  cafe  that  firft  payment  had  ■' 
not  been  made :  I  fay,  that  method  continued  for  any  number  of  years  will  f 
^  exactly  pay  off  the  fame  debts,  which  any  luch  firft  payment,  taken  as  an  ^ 
annuity,  and  improved  at  compound  intereft,  would  amount  to  in  the  fame  ■ 
number  of  years,  and  at  the  fame  rate  of  intereft  with  the  fums  fo  to  be  paid  | 
pflF;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  profitable  method  of  paying  o6F  debts  aU  \ 
ready  contracted,  or  to  be  contracted,  than  this  method  of  paying  debt.’  J 

'  ■  '  \ 

A  Tour  in  S(otland.\]^DQQh%lLih  Part  II.  Quarto.  London^  Benj.  Whyte ;  ' 
Edinburgh,  Creech.  .  •  ' 

WE  are  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find,  that  it  has  become  fo  faftiionable 

among  the  Englifh,  to  deferibe  a  country  which  they  affeCt  fo  much  'r 
to  defpife.  The  public  have  of  late  been  flavoured  with  deferiptions  of 
Scotland  by  Dr  Johnfon,  Mr  Topham,  and  our  authpr,  tfie  mpft  volumi-  . 
XU>ns  of  them  all.' 

The  of  thefe  performances  mifreprefents  and  difguifes  faCts  in  a 
Ihameful  manner.  In  the  fecondy  the  author  attempts  to  difplay  a  prefump- 
tuous  knowledge  of  matters  concerning  which  he  was  totally  ignorant,  ' 
We  muft  do  Mr  Pennant  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  has  neither  difplajcd 
jbe  partiality  of  the  one,  nor  the  prefumptipn  of  the  other.  ^ 

He  treats  places  and  things,  not  men  nor  manners,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  oa 
this  account  that  his  book  appears  fo  infipid  and  inanimate^.  As  he  de- 
feribes  only  thofe  places  which  he  did  not  vifit  in  his  former  tour,  the  reader' 
muft  follow  him  through  an  unconnected  journey;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  poflefles  no  fmoothnefs  of  ftile,  apd  no  variety  of  manner. 

'  The  Englifh  reader  will,  no  dopbt,  be  much  pu^^nled  to  find  out  what 
fancy  piecci  he  has  been  delineating,  when  he  gives  drawings  of  gentlemens 
feats,  ruins,  C^c.  lurrounded  with  wood ;  or  when  he  talks  of  ‘  vaft  plan- 
*  tatipns,  tall  pines,  4cc.*  after  having  been  informed  by  Dr  Johnfon,  that 
there  are  no  trees  in  Scotland  !  Yet  thefe  are  genuine  delineations  and 
defcriptipDs  of  the  objefls  whiph  our  author  faw.  The  public  are  much 
obliged  to  him  for  the  variety  of  engravings  with  which  he  has  jnlerfperfed' 
his  work ;  in  the  phoice  of  which,  he  has  been  particularly  carefu)  to  pre* 
ferve  the  figures  of  ruins,  which  are  mouldering  rapidly  into  duft. 

The  author  follows  the  example  of  Italian  travellers,  by  inferting  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  paintings  in  the  different  houfes  he  has  vifited,  although  the> 
produdlions  of  that  elegant  art  collected  in  this  country,  are  by  no  means  fo  ' 
mafferly  as  tp  render  them  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Nay,  he  fpins  out 
the  volume  by  giving  hiftorical  anecdotes  of  the  perfons  whofe  portraits  he 
deferibes. 

In  performs^nces  of  this  nature,  much  accuracy  is  hardly  to  be  looked, 
for;  we  do  not^  therefore,  think  it  opr  duty  tp  criticife  upon  trifling  dif- 
crepanci^,  of  mifinformations  in  point  of  faft.  We  pannot  fo  readily  for¬ 
give  a  flovenlinefs  of  expreflion,  which  is  as  difagreeable  to  the  reading,  as, 
a  jough  road  is  tpdhe  walking  traveller.  ^  \  ^  , 

Asja  fp^pimcA  of  Mf  Pennant’s  manner^  wc  jbeg  l^ayc  i^p.  £rel&t  pur, 
readers  with  following  quoutionw 
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-  t  Enter  Glen-Doch'art,  and  go  by  the  fi  ies  of  Loch>Dochart,  beautiful. 

\j  ornarnented  with  trees.  In  a  lofty  idand  embofomed  in  wood,  is  the 
rain  of  a  caftle>  one  of  the  nine  under  the  rule  of  the  great  knight  of 
Lochow,  It  was  once  taken  by  the  McGregors,  in  a  manner  that  did  credit 
to  the  invention  of  a  rude  age.  The  place  was  not  acceflible  daring  fum* 
mer;  the  affailants  tb.Tefore  took  advantage  of  a  froft,  formed  vaft  fafeines 
of  ftraw  and  boughs  of  trees,  rolled  thefe  before  them  on  the  ice,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  againft  the  arrows  of  thegarrifon,  till  they  could  get  near  enough 
to  make  their  attack,  by  foaling  at  once  the  walls  of  the  fortrefs.  The  Vel- 
tae  of  the  northern  nations  were  of  this  kind ;  The  ancient  Swedes  and 
Goths  praiftifed  an  attack  of  the  fame  nature*,  but  did,  what  perhaps  the 
McGregors  might  alfo  have  done,  vrait  for  a  high  wind  in  their  favour, 
roll  the  Vfltae  as  near  as  pofllble  to  the  fort,  fet  them  on  fire,  and  under 
favour  of  the  flame,  dihreffing  the  befieged,  never  failed  of  a  fuccefsfat 
event. 

«  I  muft  obferve  that  the  M‘Gregors  were  of  old  a  moft  i^jotent  people, 
'yhey  pofiefied  Glenurchie,  were  owners  of  Glen>Lion,  and  are  even  laid 
to  have  been  the  original  founders  of  Balloch  or  Taymouth,'  or,  at  leaft, 
to  have  had  their  refidence  there  before  they  were  fucccedcd  by  the  Camp« 
bels. 

•  Somewhat  farther,  oppofite  to  the  farm  of  AchefTan,  is  a  fmall  lake, 

noted  for  a  floating  ifland,  fifty-one  feet  long,  and  twenty  nine  broad,  that 
ihifts  its  quarters  with  the  wind.  It  has  (like  the  iflands  of  the  Vadimo* 
nian  lake,  fo  elegantly  deferibed  by  the  younger  Pliny),  ftrength  fufliciAiC 
to  carry,  an  involuntary  voyage,  the  cattle  that  might  be  furprized  feeding 
on  this  mobile  folum^  deceived  with  the  appearance  of  its  being  firm  land.  It 
cannot  indeed  boaft  of  carying  on  its  furface  the  darkfome  groves  of  thofe 
on  the  Cutilian  waters;  but,  like  the  Lydian  Calamina,  may  be  launched 
from  the  fides  of  the  lake  with  poles,  and  can  fhew  plenty  of  coarfe  grafs, 
fome  fmall  willows,  and  a  little  birch  tree.  ^ 

‘  Proceed  by  the  fides  of  the  Tay,  fince  its  pafTage  through  Loch-Do- 
chart,  affuming  the  name  of  the  lake.  The  pearl  fifhery  in  this  part  of 
the  river,  fome  years  ago,  was  carried  on  with*  great  fuccefs,  and  the 
pearls  were  efteemed  the  fa.ireft  and  largeft  of  any. 

‘  The  military  road  through  this  country  is  planned  with  a  diftingutfiied 
want  of  judgment;  a  feries  of  undulations,  quite  unncceffary,  difirefs  the 
traveller  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  way.  Near  AcHline  the  eye  begins 
to  he  relieved  by  the  fight  of  cnclofurcs ;  and  fome  plantations  begin  to 
hide  the  nakednefs  of  the  country.  On  approaching  the  village  of  KiHin, 
every  road  *  and  every  path  was  filled  with  groupes  of  people,  of  both  fexes, 
in  neat  dreffes,  and  lively  plaids,  returning  from  the  facrament.  A  fober 
and  decent  countenance  diftinguifhed  every  party,  and  evinced  the  deep 
fenfe  they  had  of  fo  folemn  a  commemoration.  Breadalbane  in  general  is 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  impropriety  of  condudt  on  thefe  occafions, 
which  happens  fometimes;  and  by  the  undifeerning,  the  local  fault  is  indif- 
criminately’ attributed  to  the  whole. 

*  Crois  two  bridges.  The  river  here  forms  two  ifiands,  beautifully  plant¬ 
ed  with  firs:  Inilhbuy,  the  mod  eafierly,  is  remarkably  pi^urefque,  the 
water  rolling  with  tremenduous./orcCiPn  .each  fide. for  a  long  traft  <jver  a 
ieries  of  broken  rocks,  and  (hort.  but' quick-repeated  eatara^,  in  a  channel 
of  unfpeakable  rudeneis. 
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;  Rejich  Killin,  orGilf-Fhm,  Troth  the  tradition  of  Its  having  been  the 
burial  place.of  fitigah  Here  is  an  excellent  inh,  built  by  Lord  Breadalbane, 
whoy  to  the  nnfpeakabie  comfort  of  the  traveller,  eftablifhed  others  at  Dal- 
malie,  Tyendriim,  and  Kcnmore,  where  they  are  as  acceptable  as  Cara* 
vanfcras  in  the  Eaft. 

«  Mount  Strone-Clachan,  a  hill  above  Mr  Smart’s  the  mlniRer's  houfe ; 
and  am  overpayed  for  the  labour  of  the  afcent  by  a  moil  enchanting  view, 
A  mod  delicious  plain  fprcads  itfelf  beneath,  divided  into  verdant  meadows, 
or  glowing  with  ripened  corn;  embelliftied  with  woods,  and  watered  with 
rivers  Uncommonly  conttafted.  On  one  fide,  pours  down  irs  rocky  channel 
the  furious  Tay  :  On  the  other,  glides  between  its  wooded  banks  the  gentle 
Lochy,  forming  a  vaft  bend  of  ftill  water,  till  it  joins  the  Srfl;  both  ter- 
minating.in  the  great  expanfe  of  Loch-Tiiy.  The  northern  and  foiUhern 
boundaries  fiiit  the  magnificence  of  the  lake:  Bat  the  northern  rile  with 
fuperior  majefty  in  the  rugged  heights  of  Finlarlg,  and  the  wild  fummits  of 
the  dill  loftier  Laurs^  bften  patched  with  fnow  throughout  the  year.  Ex- 
tenfiye  woods  clothe  both  Tides,  the  creation  of  the  noble  proprietor. 

‘  At  the  foot  of  the  firft,  amidil  woods  of  various  trees,  lie  the  ruins  of 
the  caftle  of  the  fame  name,  the  old  feat  of  the  Campbels,  the  knights  of 
Glenurchie,  and  built  by  Sir  Colin  between  the  years  1513  and  IJC3.  The! 
venerable'  oaks,  the  vift  chefnuts,  the  alh  trees,  and  others  of  ancient 
growth,  give  a  fine  folcmnity  to  tfie  fccne,  and  *  compliment  the  memory  of 
progenitors,  fo  ftudious  of  the  benefit  of.  pofterity.  /Tradition  is  loud  in 
reports  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  place,  and  blends  with  it  tales  of  gallantry; 
one  of  feftivity,  terminating  in  blood  and  flmghrer.  Amidfl  the  mirth  of 
a  chriftening,  in  the  great  hall  of  Finlarlg,  inhabited,  I  think,  at  that  time 
by  Sir, Robert,  fon  of  the  chieftain,  news  arrived  that  the  McDonalds  of 
Keppocb,  had  made  a  Creach  into  the  lands  of  fome  of  their  friends,  had 
acquired  a  great  booty,  and  were  at  that  time  palling  in  triumph’  over  the 
hill  of  Strone-clachan.  The  Campbels,  who  were  then  alfembled  in  num¬ 
bers  to  honour  the  occafion.,  took  fire  at  the  infult,  and,  warm  with  the  con- 
yiviai  chjcer,  flarted  from  the  table  to  take  fudden  revenge.  They  afeend- 
ed  th^,hi4  witb  thoughtlefs  bravery  to  begin  the  attack,  were  overpowered, 
and  twenty  Cadets  of  the  family  left  dead  on  the  fpot.  News  of  the  difafter 
Vatf  IfiHU^dUtcly  fent  to  Taymouth,  the  fcfidence  of  the  chieftairi,  who  dif- 
patched- a*  reinforcement  to  thofc  who  bad  cfcaped.  They  oveftook  the 
bJ'Dofia^s  at  the  bra^s  of  Glenurchie,  defeated  them,  fl-w  the  brother  of 
the, chieftain,  refeued  the  booty,  and  returned  back  triumphing  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  revenge. 

Grofs  a  largearch  over  the  Lochy,  winding  to  the  north  weft,  thro’afmall 
put  elegant .  glen,  wbofe  fertile  bottom  is  finely  bounded  by  woods  oh  both* 
fides.  •  Tutn  fhort  to  the  cafl,  and  continue  my  journey  on  a  fine  road,  at  a 
COfifiderablc  height  abtyve  Loch-Tay.  The  land  flopes  to  the  water  edge, 
and  i>Qih  above  and  below  'the  highway,  foyms  a*  continued  traft  of  cultiva¬ 
ted  gfotind,  rich  in  corn,  and  varied  With  groves  and  plantations.  The 
abundance  of  inhabitants  on  this  fide  furpaffes  that  of  any  place  in. Bed tland,^ 
ef.equaLtxtenp;  for  frdth’Finlarig  to  th’e  forks  of  the  Lidh/abbiit  fifleen 
mite^  U^re  arc  noti  wffcwer  ihifo.^ohjWtrfbtrndred  and  fdWs,^happy’ 

a;hiitnanc  ' chieftainn  x^bclr  habitations'  af^^prettiiy  grbuj^lfd’ along 
i0fctic:hiil.;jarc\firDrlt  afild'nicjlni  ofwidKvfthout  wihdows'dr  dobfs^ 
and  are  the  only  difgrace  to  the  magnificence  of  the*f€eiiel»y.'*  :q  nj 
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'•  *  The  .oppoClte  part  of  the  hike  is  lefs  populous,  and  Icfs  feHlle' ;  yet, 
from  the  v.all  patches  of  corn-land,  and  the  fteqiient  woods,  exhibits  a  nioft 
beautiful  view. 

‘  In .  going  through  Laurs  obferve  a  Druidical  circle ;  Jefs  complete  in¬ 
deed  than  one,  that  ihould  have  been  mentioned  before,  at  Kinnel,  a  little 
fouth  welt  of  Kiiiin  ;  wnich  conlihs  of  iix  vaft  (tones,  placed  equi-drftant 
from  each  other.  •  -  ^ 

^  The  windings  of  the  lake  In  thecourfe  of  the  ride  become  very  confpi- 
cuous,  appearing  to  form  three  great  bendings,  the  whole  (hewing  the  (kape 
of  a  capital  S>  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  the  breadth  one;  '  the 
depth  in  many  places  a  hundred  fathoms;  and,  even  within  as  many  yards 
of  the  Chore,  is  fifty  fathoms  deep.  It  abounds  with  filh,  fuch  aspike,‘'picchi 
falmon,  char,  trout,  famlets,  minnows,  lampries,  and  eels.  A  fpecies  of 
trout  is  found  here,  that  weighs  thirty  pounds.  • 

‘  All  this  ccuniry  abounds  with  game,  fuch  as  grous,  ptarmigans,  ftags^ 
roes,  6cc. 

1  Roes  are  in  a  manner  confined  to  Glen-Lion,  where  they  are  prote<5ted 
by  the  principal  proprietor.  Foxes  are  numerous  .and  defiruftive.  -Mar¬ 
tins  are  rare,  but  the  yellow-breaded  was  lately  taken  in  the  birch  woods  of 
R^nnoch.  The  otter  is  common.  The  vulgar  have  an  opinion,  that  thU 
animal  has  its  king  or  leader:  They  deferibe  it  as  being  of  a  larger  fize,  and 
varied  with  white.  They  believe  that  it  is  never  killed,  without  the  fudden 
death  of  a  n;ian,  or  (bine  other  animal,  at  the  fame  infiant:  That  its  (kin  is 
endowed  with  great  virtues,  is  an  antidote  againft  all  infedion,  a  preferva- 
tlve..to  the  warrior -from  wounds,  and  enlbres  the  mariner  from  alF difi 
afters  on  the  watery  clement. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  or  Capercaille,  or  Capercalze,  a  bird  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  once  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  now  confined  to  the  pind 
forefts  north  of  Lochnefs.  From  the  fize  it  is  called  the  horfe  of  the  woods’; 
the  male  fonietimes  weighing,  fifteen  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  brea(k 
is  ^reen,  refembling  that  of  the  peacock  :  Above  each  eye  is  a  rich  fcarlet- 
(kin;  common  to  the  grous  genus :  The  feet  of  this  and  the  black  cock 
are  naked,  and  the  edges  of  the  toes  ferrated  ;  tor  thefe  birds,  fitting  upon 
trees,  do  not  want  the  thick  feathery  covering  with  which  nature  katK 
clothed  thole  ol  the  red  game  and  ptarmigan,  wlio,  during  winter,  are  o-' 
bliged  to  rtlide  bedded  in  the  I'nows.  Bifhop*  Lefiy  deferibes  three  of 
fpecies  fc'  ind  in  Scotland :  The  Capercalze,  which  he  truly  fays  feeds  on  * 
the  extreme  (hoots  of  the  pine  ;  The  common  grous,  with  its  feathered  feet; 
and  the  black  cock.  He  omits  the  ptarmigan,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  with  every  kind:  The  three  laft  frequently;  the  Capercalze  only  at 
Invernefs. 

‘  Woodcocks  appear  in  Brcadalbane,  in  the  begini^ing  or  middle  of  No-, 
vember ;  but  do  not  reach  Ard-maddie,  or,  I  may  fay,  any  part  of  tKe 
weftern  coaft  of  the  Highlands,  till  the  latter  end  of  December  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  January.  They  coniinue  there  in  plenty  till  the  middle  or  latter 
end  pr  March,  according  to  the  mildncfs  or  rigor  of  the  feafon  ;  and  then 
^difappear  at  once.  In  the  firft  feafon  they  continue  arriving  in  fucceffion  for 
a  month ;  and  in  every  county  in  Scotland  (where  they  are  found)  fly  regu¬ 
larly  from  eaft  to  weft.  Th^irfirtt  landing-places  arc  in  theeaftern  equates, 
fuch  as  Angus,  Merns,  &c.‘ ufually  about  the  end  of  O^Iober ;  but  their  ftay 
in  thofe  paints  is  very  Ihort,  as  woods  are  fo  fcarce.  Woodcocks^are  very . 
.rarely  feen  in  Catbnefs ;  and  there  are  ftill  fewer  in  the  Orknies/or'in  the 
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more  remote  Hebrides :  One  or  two  appear  there,  as  if  by  accident  driven 
thither  by  tempeds,  not  voluntary  migrants.  There  is  no  account  of  thefe 
birds  having  ever  bred  in  Scotland,  any  more  than  of  the  Fieldefare  and 
ftedwing ;  yet  all  three  make  their  fummer  refidence  in  Norway ;  from 
whence,  in  ail  probability,  many  of  them  vifit  our  iflands. 

‘  Sea  eagles  breed  in  ruined  towers,  but  quit  the  country  in  winter  ;  the 
black  eagles  continue  there  the  whole  year.  They  were  fo  numerous  a  few 
years  ago  in  Raniioch,  that  the  comcniflioners  of  the  forfeited  eftates  gave  a 
reward  of  five  {hillings  for'  every  one  that  was  deftroyed.  In  a  little  time 
fuch  numbers  were  brought  in,  that  the  honourable  board  thought  fit  to 
reduce  the  reward  to  three  (hillings  and  fixpence:  But  a  fmall  advance, 
SB  proportion  as  the  birds  gre w  I'carcer,  in  all  probability,  would  have  effec¬ 
ted  their  extirpation.— But  to  refume  the  journey — The  whole  road  on  the 
fide  of  the  Lake  is  excellent,  often  croffed  by  gullies,  the  effects  of  the  great 
rains,  or  torrents  from  the  melted  fnow.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Lord 
Breadalbane,  not  ©nly  for  the  goodnefs  of  the  way,  but  for  above  thirty 
bridges,  all  mUde  at  his  expence,  to  facilitate  the  padage. — Crofs  the 
opening  into  the  little  plain  of  Fortingall,  mentioned  in  my  former  tour, 
noted  for  its  camp,  the  mofl  northern  wofk  of  the  Romans  that  J  could 
get  any  intelligence  of.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  Caftellum  of  fome 
advanced  party  in  the  time  of  Antonine,  or  Commodus,  or  perhaps  a  tem¬ 
porary  ftaiion  in  that  of  Severus,  in  >vhofe  reign  the  Romans  abandoned 
thefe  parts.  Ajeopper  vefTe!  with  a  beak  handle,  and  three  feet,  was  found 
in  it.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  coins  met  with  on  the  fpot :  But,  in  digging 
the  foundation  of  a  tower  near  Taymouth,  fourteen  filver  denarii  were  difeo- 
vered ;  but  none  of  a  later  date  than  Marcus  Aurelius. 

•  I  muft  alfo  commemorate  again  the  wonderful  yew  tree  in  the  church¬ 

yard  of  For  tingal,  whofe  ruins  *  meafure  fifty-fix  feet  in  circumference. 
The  middle  part  is  now  decayed  to  the  ground;  but,  -within memory,  was 
united  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  Captain  Campbel,  of  Glen-lion,  having 
aflured  me  that,  when  a  boy,  he  has  often  climbed  over,  or  rode  on,  the 
then,  connecting  part.  Our  ancefiors  feem  to  have  had  a  claflical  reafon 
for  planting  thefe  difma)  trees  among  the  rcpofitories  of  the  dead  ;  and  a 
political  one,  for  placing  them  about  their  houfes:  In  the  firft  inftance,  they 
were  the  fubfiitutes  of  the  invifa^  cuprejfus  ;  in  the  other,  they  were  the  de- 
figned  provifion  of  materials  for  the  flurdy  bows  of  our  warlike  an- 
ceftors,  « 

}  Who  drew, 

Aod  almofl  Joined,  the  horns  of  the  tough  Yew. 

•  In  the  days  of  archery,  fo  great  was  the  confumption  of  this  fpecies  of 
wood,  that  the  bowyers  were  obliged  to  import  (laves  of  yew  for  making 
the  bed  fort  of  bows.  This  tree  is  not  univerfally  difperfed  through  Eng¬ 
land,  in  its  native  (late;  or,  at  lead,  is  now  in  mod  parts  eradicated,  on 
account  of  its  noxious  qualities:  Yet  is  dill  to  be  found  in  quantities  on  the 
lofty  hills  that  bound  the  water  of  the  Winander,  thofe  near  Rydal  in  Weft-^ 
morelandt  and  on  the  face  of  many  precipices  in  didereht  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom. 

•  Not  far  from  the  church  is  the  houfe  of  Col.  Campbel,  of  Glen-lion,  a 
beautiful  vale,  that  runs  fcveral  miles  up  the  country,  watered  by  a.riYef  of 
the  fame  name. 
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*  I  muft  add  to  my  account  of  the  chryftal  gem  in  poflcfll.in  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  there  was  a  remarkable  one  in  poiTeiHon  of  Sir  Edwird  Har¬ 
ley,  of  Br./ir‘r  ion  Bri;'n,fet  in  a  filver  rin^,  reremblinsr  the  meridian  of  a 
globe,  with  a  crofs  on  the  top,  and  on  the  rim  the  virtuous  names  of  Uriel, 
Raphael,  Michael,  and  Gabriel.  This  predideu  de tib,  dilated  receipts 
for  the  cure  of  all  curables;  and  another,  of  much  the  fame  kind,  even 
condefeended  to  recover  loft  goods.  It  was  cuftomary  in  early  times  to  depoftt 
thefe  balls  in  urns  or  fepulchres.  Thus  twenty  were  found  at  Rome  in  an 
alabaftrine  urn,  cafed  with  two  great  ftones,  and  lodged  in  a  hollow  made 
in  each  to  receive  it.  The  contents  were  (beiides  the  balls)  a  ring  with  a 
(tone  fet  in  it ;  a  needle,  a  comb,  and  fome  bits  of  gold,  mixed  with  the 
allies :  The  needle  Ihewed  thefe  remains  to  have  been  thofe  of  a  lady.* 

An  Abridgement  of  Ecdefafical  Hifloryy  from  the  Commencement  of  Chri* 
ftianity^  to  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  Century  ;  conftruCled  upon  a  neib 
Plany  and  divided  into  four  grand  periods.  By  Patrick  Nilbet  D-  D. 
Minifter  of  Hutton.  Edinburgh^  Bell  5  J.  Nourfe,  and  Richardfon  and 
'\3t^\xh2LX\^  London. 


WHAT  the  reader  may  cipedl:  from  this  performance,  is  fkelched  out 
by  the  author  in  the  following  manner:  ‘  I  have  in  general  marked  the 
introdu^ion  and[propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  the  world,  the  perfecutions  it 
underwent,  the  herclles  which  fprung  up  in  the  Church,  the  illuftrious 
men,  particularly  the  primitive  Fathers,  who  flourifhed  in  it,  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  councils  which  were  convecned,  and  the  various  ufages,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  gradually  adopted.  I  have  confidered  the  rife,  the  advance¬ 
ment,  and  fyftem  of  Popery,  that  amazing  myfterious  ftrmffure;  difplayed 
the  origin  and  traced  the  progrels  of  the  Reformation  in  the  different  king¬ 
doms  and  countries  of  Europe,  in  one  conne<fted  view;  atligned  the  caufes 
that  contributed  to  ftop  its  growth  and  enlargement ;  ftated  a  fort  of  efti- 
mate  between  Popilh  and  Proteftant  ftates;  and  occafionally  introduced 
many  paffages  of  civil  hiftory,  which  ferved  to  illuftrate  or  embellilh  the 
hiftoryof  the  Church.  At  fame  time,  I  have  paid  fome  attention  to  the 
difeovery  or  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  to  the  deWine  or  im¬ 
provements  of  learning  and  philofophy,  efpecially  as  thefe  have  had  any 
influence  on  religion,  or  upon  the  ttate  and  chara<5ter  of  its  votaries.* 

We  approve  very  much  the  defign  of  this  performance,  and  could  have 
wifhed  that  the  execution  had  been  more  able  and  fyftematic.  The  author 
difeovers,  however,  a  decent  portion  of  ability.  Some  praife  is  due  to  his  in- 
duftry;and  his  expreffion,  if  it  wants  accuracy  and  elegance,  is  flowing  and 
^cafy.  In  precifion  and  philofophy,  he  is  defedfive;  but  thefe  are  qualities, 
which  never  fall  to  the  portion  of  ordinary  writers.  A  fpecimen  of  his 
work  is  fubmicted  to  the  reader,  from  the  portion  of  it  which  treats  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  Reformation. 

‘  Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Aifleben,  a  town  in  Saxony,  on  the  loth 
of  November  1483.  He  fpent  fometime  in  the  ftudy  of  law,  but  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Monk  of  the  Auguftine  order.  He  was  ordained  Prieft  in 
the  year  1 507,  and  was  fent  to  Rome  the  following  year  by  the  convents, 
that  had  fallen  into  fome  conteft  with  their  General,  which  difference  was 
accommodated  under  his  direction.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  madeProfeffor 
I  Voi,,  V.  3  C 
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of  Divinity  in  the  academy  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  taught  both  theology 
and  philofophy  with  the  highcft  reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  a  ‘owering 
genius  and  extenfive  learning,  polTcding  a  folid  undecftanding/and  a  tena- 
cious  memory,  fingular  for  patience,  application,  and  a  certain  magnani* 
mity  of  foul,  which  rofe  fuperior  to  danger  and  ditEculty.. 

«  Thefe  great  qualities  were  brought  forth  to  light  and  Ihone  with  un¬ 
common  advantage,  by  his  vigorous  oppofuion  to  Papal  power  and 
tion.  Leo  X.  the  reigning  Pontif,  had,  by  bis  largeifes  and  magnificence, 
drained  his  coffers;  and,  in  order  to  fupply  them,  he  was  advifed  to  rail'e 
money  by  felling  indulgences.  Thefe,  which  undertook  to  ahfoive  both 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  remit,  fins  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  at  cer- 
tain  fixed  prices,  were  fent  alLover  Europe  in  a  Icandaliius  manner.  John 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  was  employed  to  publilh  and  difpoje  of  them  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

•  This  audacious  agent  executed  h's  commiffion  in  the  moft  inroJent  and 
fraudulent  manner.  He  boafted  of  the  efficacy  of  the  indulgences  which ’.he 
granted,  as  fufficient  to  expiate  for  the  moft  enormous  crimes,  and  with 
grofs  impiety  derogated  from  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Thefe  dagrant 
abufes  raifed  the  indignation  of  our  famous  reformer.  Luther  could  not 
behold,  in  filence,  fuch  a  fhameful  traffic  carried  on  to  the  infinite  difgrace 
of  his  religion,  and  the  delufion  of  his  fellow  Chrillians.  Under  thib  con- 
vi<Slibn  he  was  led  to  examine  not  only  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  in¬ 
dulgences,  but  alfo  the  authority  by  which  they  were  publifhed.  ,The  dif- 
covery  of  one  error,  prompted  him  to  purfue  his  inquiry,  and  con4u<Sled 
him  10  the  deletion  of  more.  At  laft,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  pu- 
blifhed  95  ihefcs  againft  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the  30th  of  September 
1317.  . 

‘  John  Tetzel  was  appointed  to  anfwer  them,  and  others  joined  him  in 
the  controverfy,  in  which  they  difplayed  more  vehemence  than  argument./ 
Luther  replied- with  ‘gi’eat  fuperiority  of  reafon  and  learning,  and,  in  the 
CDUrfe  of  this  debate,  brought  to  light  many  rnonflrous  errors  and  abufes; 
^xpofed  the  frauds  and  licentious  lives  of  the.  Monks  and  Priefts,  and  at-  ^ 
tacked  the  authority,  the  fuperftition  and  tyranny  of  the  Chui'ch  of  Rome. 
He  publicly  declared  the  integrity  of  his  intentions;  at  fame  lime,  in  order 
to  fecurc  the  countenance  and  aid  of  temporal  Princes,  he  took  care  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  nature  and  extent  of  civil  power,  fo  vifibly.  encroached  upon  by 
Papal  ufurpatron. 

<  Many  Divines,  fome  Cardinals,  and  George  Duke  of  Saxony,,  ftruck 
with  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  the  force. of  argument  and 'eloquence 
with  which  he  defended  it,  favoured  him.  It  is  reported,  that  the  Emperor 
hitxifelf  faid,  that  Luther  ought  to  be  proteded,  as. he  might  be  highly  .ufe- 
ful.  Leo  X.  was  not  at  firll  much  moved  .with  the  matter;  but  being  in- 
fom^d  by  Maximilian  I.  that  it  was  an  afiPair  of  great  importance,  he  fum- 
moned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  .there  to  give  an  account  of  hit 
doctrine  and  conoud.  ' 

Frederic  the  Wife,  Elector  of  Saxony,  infifted  that  the  caufe  of  Lothef 
came  within  tihe  cognizance  of  a  German  tribunal.  .  The  Roman  Pontif 
yielded  to  this  reprtfentation,  and  ordered  him  to  plead  his  caufe  before 
Cardinal  Cdjfe^^  at  the  diet  of  Augiburgh.  This. imperious  legate  was, 
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himielf  a  Dominican^  an  avowed  enemy  to  Lnther,  and  a  zealous  friend 
of  Tetze],  from  whom  iherefote  no  accommodation  could  be  expeded* 

*  The  event  of  tilings  confirmed  this.  fafpicHon.  The  Saxon  reformer 
repaired  to  Augfhurgh,  and  held  feveral  conferences  with  Cajetan,  who 
behaved  in  the  moft'  domineering  manner,  adducing  authority  alone  in- 
ftead  of  argument.  Whereupon  Luther  returned  to  Wirtemberg,  having 
fi.rll  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  to  a  general  council,  Leo  X. 
with  great  indifcretion,  let  loofe  rhc  reins  to  Papal  defpotifm,  and  publifhed 
an  cdid^,  in  which,  with  boundlefs  eifrontery,  he  aflerted  a  Pontifical  pow« 
er  to  deliver  from  all  the  punifhmcnts  due’  to  tranfgrefiions  of  every  kind. 
This  ftill  furthei^  confirmed  Luther  in  his  oppofition  to  a  Church  which 
could  vent  fuch  impious  doctrine.  The  Pope,  however,  employed  others 
of  a  mild  and  moderate  turn,  in  order  to  foothe  a  little,  and  to  bring  about 
fome  fort  of  reconciliation.  But  Luther,  having  chofen  his  ground  with, 
judgment  and  deliberation,  remained  firm  and  inflexible.  Thereupon  Leo, 
urged  on  by  zealous,  but  imprudent  counfellors,  iflued  out  a  bull  of  excom¬ 
munication  againft  him,  in  the  month  of  June  1520,  condemned  him  as 
guilty  of  herefy,  and  ordered  his  writings  to  be  publicly  burnt.  Luther 
now  faw  that  it  was  full  time  to  concert  effedlual  meafures  for  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe.  In  order  therefore  to  fhew  the  world 
that  he  was  now  to  feparate  from  the  communion  of  the  Roruilh  Church, 
which  was  become  deeply  degenerate,  and  to  convince  them  of  that  fpiric 
of  intrepidity  with  which  he  was  refolved  to  a<5l,  he  ere<fled  a  large  pile  of 
wood  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Wittemberg,  on  the  loth  of  De¬ 
cember  1 520,  and  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  committed 
to  the  flames  the  bull  that  had  been  publiflied  againfl  him,  as  alfo  the  de¬ 
cretals  and  edi(5ts  which  aflerted  the  Papal  fupremacy.  Hereupon  a  fecond 
anathema  was  thundered  out  againft  our  reformer,  at  which,  however,  he 
was  no  wife  difmayed.  Inftead  of  this,  he  profecuted  his  plan  of  reforma¬ 
tion  with  greater  fervour,  applied  himfelf  to  the  moft  arduous  fearch  after 
truth,  and,  w'ith  a  bold  hand,  laid  open  the  errors  of  the  Romilh  Church, 
and  the  tyranny  of  her  Pontifs.  In  this  important  work,  he  \vas  joined  by. 
Philip  Meian^f  bon,  Profeftbr  at  Wittemberg,  Andrew  Caroldftad  Arch-deacou 
of  that  city,  Bucer  of  Strafburgh,  and  by  many  other  pious  and  learned 
men  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Among  thefe,  Erafmus  Eoterodamus 
holds  a  principal  place,  who  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  religion  and  li¬ 
berty,  and  by  his  writings  endeavoured  to  clear  away  the  ruft  and  rubbiih 
of  former  ages,  and  to  Tubftitute  folid  learning  and  more  accurate  reafpn- 
ing.  Vaft  numbers  of  people  of  every  rank,  forfook  the  tenets  and  ufages 
of  Popery,  in  which  they  had  been  long  detained,  and  welcomed  with^K-. 
dour,  the  dawning  of  that  light  which  now  began  to  break  in  upon  thcou 
>  Rome  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  profpe^,  and  ufed  various  me¬ 
thods  to  obftru(ft  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformers.  Upon  the  death  of 
mUian'L  his  grandfon,  Charles  V.  King  of  Spain,  fucceeded  to  t^^  f:m- 
pire.  A*  D.  15 19.  Leo  X.  applied  with  great  earneftnefsto  the  new  £mpc-; 
rcr,  lb  engage,  him  to  with  vigour  againft  Luther  and  all  his  adhf rents. 
But  he  was  lenfible  of  his  great  obligations  to  Frederick  the  Wife,  in  raU- 
fing  him  to  the  imperial  throne,  in  oppofition  to  his  competitor  Francif  I,' 
King  of  France.  By  the  perfuafton  therefore  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he 
refuied  to  inflidt  any  puniihmsnc  on  Luther,  but  agreed  to  have  his  caufe 
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fairly  tried  before  a  diet  to  be  aflembled  at  Worms,  Thefe  diets  were  like 
ib  ttiany  provmcial  councils,  i^hich  judged  not  only  in  political  but  eccle» 
fiaftical  caufes,  and  in  which  Prelates  and  Abbots  fat  and  TOted,  along  with 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  Luther  was  fumiftied  with  a  fafe  condu^  from 
the  Emperor  ;  in  confequcnce  of  which  he  appeared  at  the  diet  on  the  17th 
of  April  1521,  and  in  that  grand  aflTcmbly  pleaded  his  caufp  with  a  firm- 
nefsofmind,  a  ftrength  of  argument,  and  fplendor  of  eloquence,  which 
.  charmed  if  they  did  not  pcrfuade.  Merc  authority,  menaces  or  promifcs, 
and  fubtile  evafiOns  were  nnly  oppofed  to  all  that  dignity  of  truth  and  can¬ 
dour  of  condudt  which  the  Saxon  Reformer  that  day  difplayed  in  fo  emi- 
/  nent  a  manner.  He  was  nobly  obftinate  in  a  good  caufe,  and  that  was 
fufiicient  herefy.  He  was  thereupon  condemned  by  an  unanimous  voice, 
and  declared  an  enemy  to  the  holy  Roman  Empire.  Frederick  his  friend, 
fearful  of  confequences,  took  care  to  conduct  him,  upon  his  return,  to  the 
calile  of  Wartenburg,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  ten  months.  This  place 
he  called  his  Patmos,  and  there  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  compdfing 
various  works, 'which  he  afterwards  publiihed  to  the  world,  and  which  were 
otfignal  fervice  in  promoting  the  reformation,  along  with  his  German  tran- 
flation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

‘  Adrian  Vl.fuccecded  Leo  in  the  Pontificate,  who  fent  a  legate  to  the  diet 
aficmbled  at  Nuremberg,  A.  D.  1522,  to  demand  an  immediate  execution 
of  the  fcnten’cc  that  had  been  paffed  againft  Luther  and  his  followers.’ 
At  fame  time  he  was  authorized  to  declare  the  Pontif’s  rea^dinefs  to  rectify 
grievances  and  abufes.  This  encouraged  the  German  Princes  10  require 
^  that  a  general  council  fliould  be  conveened,  and  to  delay  the  confideration 
of  religious  matters  till  that  was  done.  They  alfo  exhibited  a  heavy  charge 
againft  the  crjiirt  of  Rome,  for  many  repeated  injuries  which  had  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  German  nation. 

Upon  the  death  nf  Frederick,  Jolin  his  brother,  fucceeded  as  Elector  of  ' 
Saxony.  This  great  Prince  aded  with  more  vigour  and  refolution,  at  once 
Ihock  off  all  iuhje<ftion  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  affumed  the  fupremc  ecclefiafti- 
cal  power  within  his  own  dominions,  and  therein  founded  a  new  indepen¬ 
dent  church  upon  the  principles  of  the  Reformers.  In  order  to  give  form 
and  (lability  to  this  infant  cllablilhment,  he  employed  Luther  and  Melanc* 
then  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  regulating  worfhip,  government,  and  dif- 
cipline  ;  and,  in  the  year  1527,  he  appointed  heralds  to  make  publication 
of  thefe  throughout  ail  his  dominions.  At  fame  time  he  fupplied  the 
churches  with  learned  and  pious  paftors,  and  watched  over  the do^rine  and 
morals  of  the  clergy  with  an  attentive  eye.  Several  other  ftates  and- 
princes  in  Germany  followed  the  noble  example  that  was  fet  them, 
and,  renouncing  papal  jurifdidlion,  refolutely  introduced,  by  their  own 
authority,  the  fame  regulations  in  religion  which  the  Eledor  of  1  Saxony 
bad  done.  Thus  a  two-fold  and  open  rapture  was  formed,  one  with  the 
church  of- Rome,  another  in  the  Germanic  body  itfclf ;  as  one  part 
embraced  the  reformation,*  whilft  another  ftill  adhered  to  papal  fuperfti- 
tion.  ' 

in  this  critical  fituaticn  of  affairs,  a  diet  was  aflembled  at  Spire,  in  the 
year  1526,  whiJft  the  Roman  Catholics  intimated  defigns  of  making  war  up¬ 
on  the  Reformers,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  meditating  plans  of 
confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  caufe* 
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VHien  the  diet  was  opened,  in  which  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor’s  brother, 
prefided,  proposals  were  made  by  the  Imperia!  Ambafladors,  to  fuppreft 
all  farther  difputes  about:  religion,  and,  in  the  'mean  time,  to  execute  the 
fcntencc  denounced  againit  Luther  and  his  adherents  at  Worms.  This 
motion  was  warmly  oppofed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  German  Princes. 
They  ftrenuoufly  ,  infilled  that  a  general  council  (houid  be  firft  aflernhle'd^ 
who  were  invefted  w.ith  the  proper  right  of  judging  and  deciding  in  thefe 
matters.  They  therefore  agreed  to  addrefs  the  Emperor,  and  to  requeft 
his  fummoning  a  free  (Ecumenical  council,  and  determined,  that,  in  the 
mean  time, the  different ‘princes  and  dates  of  the  empire  Ihould  be  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  religion  within  their  refpedllye  provinces,  as 
they  thcmfelves  fhould  judge  expedient. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  humiliating  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  more- 
favourable  for  the  caufe  of  the  reformation,  than  this  determination  of  the 
diet.  It  encouraged  vad  numbers  to  think  and  a<d  with  greater  freedom 
than  ever,  and  to  lhake  off  the  papal  yoke  in  which  they  had  been  lor,iier-' 
ly  fettered.  It  afforded  a  noble  opportunity  to  the  reformers,  which  they 
improved  with  dngular  indudry,  to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  to  diged 
their  plans.  It  infpired  them  with  frefh  ardour  and  refolution,  and  gave,^ 
a  kind  of  fan<dion  and  condftency  to  the  glorious  caufe  In  wnich  they  were 
engaged.  At  this  time  too,  they  were  unmoledcd'by  Charles  V.  ’  the  trou¬ 
bled  date  of  whofe  dominions  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  prevented  him’ 
from  attending  to  the  civil  affairs  of  Germany,  and  dill  lefs  to  matters  of 
religion.  Befides,  very  fortunately  for  the  reformers,  he  was  highly  exafk 
perated  againft  the  Roman  Pontif,  Clement  Vll.  For  be  had  entered  in¬ 
to  an  alliance  with  the  French  ;ind  Venetians  againd  the  Emperor,  from  a 
jealoufy  of  his  power  in  Italy,  after  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  Fran-* 
cis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Nay,  in  the  heat  of  refentment,  Charles  .car¬ 
ried  matters  fo  far,  as  to  abolilh  papal  jar ifdi(5ti on  in  his  Spanidi  dominions, 
to  make  war  upon  his  Holinefs  in  Italy,  to  block  him  up  in  the  cadle  ot  St. 
Angelo,  and  to  lay  fiege  to  Rome,  A.  D.  1527. 

‘  At  lad,  however,  he  concluded  a  treaty  .with  Clement  VII.  and  fum- 
moned  a  new  diet  at  Spire  in  the  year  1529.  Then  the  feene  was  reverfecL  By 
^  majority  of  votes  now  obtained,  the  unanimous  decidon  of  the  former  diet 
was  revoked,  and  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  make  any  innovation  what¬ 
ever  in  religion,  until  a  council  was  conveened  and  gave  forth  its  decrees. 
It  was  cafy  to  forefee  that  this  w6uld  be  podponed  or  eluded  by  the  Pontif 
and  all  his  adherents,  conhdering  the  critical  dtuation  of  affairs.  The  de- 
cifion  of  this  diet  appeared  to  many  members  contrary  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  former  one,  and  extremely  iniquitous  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  faw  the 
necedity  of  an  immediate  reformation.  Thefe  therefore  argued  and  re- 
mondrated  in  the  warmed  manner  againd  fuch  unjud  proceedings.  But, 
when  they  found  that  all  their  prudent  and  pious  attempts  of  this  nature 
were  ineffe^ual,  then  the  Princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  well  affe^d  to 
the  caufe  of  true  religion,  particularly,  John,  Eledlor  of  Saxony,  George, 
Eledlor  of  Brandenburgh,  Erned  and  Francis,  Dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the 
Landgrave  of  HclTe,  and  Prince  of  Anhalt,  entered  a  folcmn  proceft 
againd  the  decifions  of  the  diet.  To  this,  14  imperial  cities  acceded; 
and  it  is  from  this  famous  protedation  that  the  denomination  of  Proteftanta 
is  given  to  the  reformers.’  •  *  *  ^ 
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From  fie  London  Gazsttb. 

«  .  ■  t  •  t  ’ 

Whitehall,  14* 

C^pt.  Hopf  acrived  on  Wedneiday  the 
atd  from  South  Carolina,  with  dif* 
patches  from  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker 
sod  Lkut.  Oen.  Clinton. 

EntraB  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Peter  Parker  to 
Mr  StefhenSt  fecreiory  to  the  admiralty^  da¬ 
ted  ’witmn  Cbarhfto-wn  bar^  July  9. 

**  It  having  been  judged  adviiablc  to  make- 
an  attempt  upon  Cbarleilowo  in  South  Caro> 
lina/tbc  fleet  CaUed  from  Cupc  Fear  00  the  lU 
of  June,  and  on  the  4th  anch(>ie<l  off  Cbarlef* 
town  bar.  The  5.1  h,  founded  the  bar,  and 
laid  down  buoya  preparatory  to  the  intended 
entrance  of  the  ItUr^ur. ,  1  he  7  th,  all  the 
frigates  and  xupft  of  the  traafport»  got  over 
the  bar  into  Five-Fathom  ^  ^  vth, 

Gen.  Clinton  landed  on  Long  Ifiand  with  a- 
bout  fbor  or  flve  hundred  men.  The  loth, 
the  BrHloi  got.oire(  the  bar  with  tome  dituculr 
<«.  The  is^,  g^e  the  Captains  of  Iqoa- 
4x9n  my  arfangemebt  fpr  tbe  attack  of  the 
bgttaries  00  Sufi  Ivan’s  Iflaod,  and*  the  next 
day  acqiHiini^  Ocn.  Clinton  that  the  (hips 
were  tnady#..  The  General  bacd  «n  fbe  a^^i 
for x>or  joint  attack,  bn*  the  wind  proving  yur, 
fayousablc  prevented  its  taking  efleft.  Tbe 
ajth  the  Fxpcriinert' arrived,  and  ncxl'^’day' 
caaae'ovtf  the  bap,  when  a  new  arrangement 
,1’aft  made  for  the  att-*^k,  I  he  zfltb,  ae  h^U' 
aa  bout  after  4Jinc  in  the  morning,  informed 
Gen.  Clinton  by  a  Hgnal  that  1  (houla  go  on 
the  attack.  At  half  an  hour  after  ten  1  made 
thdflgnal  to  weigh  ;  and  about  a  quarter  af¬ 
ter  elcveti  the  flriAol,  Experiment,  A^ivc, 
and  Solebav,  brought  up  again  (I  the  fort. 
The  Tnunacr  bomb,  .covered  by  the  Fricnd- 
(bip  armed  veifel,  brought  the  faliant  angle 
oi  the  eaft  baflion  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N  and 
Col,  Jamea  (who  has  ever  fince  our  arrival 
been  very  anxious  to  give  thc^bcfl  afliftance) 

‘  threw  fcvtral  (bells  a  little  before  and  during 
the  engagement,  in  a  very  good  direflion. 
The  Sphynx,  Adeon,  ai.d  Syren,  weic  to 
have  been  to  the  aveH ward,  to  prevent  hre- 
ihips  or  other  velTcls  from  annoying  the  (hips 
engaged,  to  enfilade  the  works,  and,  if  the 
rebels  (honld  be  driven  from  them,  to  cut  olf 
their  retreat  if  poflible.  I'his  lafl  idrice  was 
not  performed,  owing  to  t|ie  ignoiance  of  the 
pilot,  who  rpn  the  three  f^ates  aground. 
TTic  Sphynx  and  Syren  got  olfin  a  few  hours, 
but  the  AdteoB  remained  fad  till  the  next 
morning,  when  tbe  Captain  and  officers  ^oug h  c 
proper  to  her  on  fire.  1  or- 

dered  a  court-martial  on  the  Captain,  officers,' 
and  company,  and  they  have  been  honoura¬ 
bly  tequitted.  Capt.  Hope  made  his  armed 


flip  as  ufcful  a&  he  could  on  this  oceaiiop^.l 
and  he  merits  every  r^in^  that  can  be  faid'i 
in  his  favour.  During  the  tinaeof  our  being  i 
abreafl  of  the  fort,  which  was  near  ten  bouVs,  *  f 
a  brifk  fire  was  kept  up  by , the  (hips,  with'  in-.; 
tervals,  and  we  h^  the  (atisfa^ion,  aftV  he- 
ing  cn'gagcd  two  hours,  to  oblige  the  rebels  to' 
(lacken  their  fire  very  much.  \  We  drove 
larffc  panics  fdrcral  times  out  of  the  fort,  - 
which  were  replaced  by  others  from  the  Maim 
About  half  an  hour  after  three,  a  cr)nfidc*, 

.  rablc  reinforcement  from  Mount  Tlca^nt  ; 
hung  a  man  on  a  tree  at  the  back  of  the  fort,  ■ 
and  we  imagine  th?t  the  fame  party*ran*away  i 
about  an  hour  after,  for  ihe  fort  was  then  to-  ! 
tally  blcnced.  sad  evacuatcfl  for  near  ap  hour  t 
and  a  half;  but  the  rebels  finding  that  pur  ! 
army  could  not'taki  pollcfiion,  about"  fix*' 
o’clock  a  confiderahie  body  of  people  re-enter-  \ 
ed  the  fort,  and  renewed  the  firing  fi*oin  two  | 
or  three  guns,  the  r«fl  l^ng,  1  fuppofe,  dif-  j 
mounted.  About  nine  o'clock,  it  being  very 
dark,  great  part  pf  our  ammunition  expend¬ 
ed,  the  people  fficigued,  the  tide  of  ebb  al- 
nx>d'don<c,  no  profpect  from  the  call  ward, 
and  no  pofbhii^y  pf  our  being  of  any  further 
icrvMcc,  I  ordered  .the  fhips  to  ufth'draw’ to 
thd!r  former  niooringf. 

**  Their  X.ordfhips  will  fet  plainly  by  this  ' 
account,  that  if  the  troops  "could  have  co¬ 
operated  ou  this  attack,  Ins  Majerty  would  { 
have  been  io  pulTcflion  of  Sullivan’s  idapd.  ! 
Hut  I  muit  beg  leave  here  to  be  fully  uhdc'r- 
ftood,  left  U  (bouid  be  imagined  that  i  mean 
CO  throw  the  molt  difrant  refk^lion  on  our 
army  :  i  (hould  not  difeharge  my  confcieuce, 
were  I  not  to  acknowledge,  that  (uck  was  my 
opinion  of  his  Majefty’s  troops,  from  the  ‘ 
General  down  to  the  private  foldier,  that  af-  i 
ter  I  had  beco  engaged  (bnte  hours,  ^nd  per-  I 
ceived  that  tbe  troops  had  not  got  a  footing  I 
on  the  north  end  of  Sullivan's  lOand,  \  was 
perfcAly  jfatisfied  that  the  landing  was  im- 
pra^cable,  and  chat  the  attempt  would  i 
have  been  the  deftru^on  of  many  brave  men, 
without  the  Icaft  probability  of  fuccefs;  and 
this,  1  am  certain,  will  appear  to  be  the  caTc, 
when  Gen.  Clinton  reprefents  his  fituatioo.— • 
The  Briftol  had  40  men  killed,  and  71  woun¬ 
ded  ;  the  Experiment  x3  killed,  and  5^ 
wounded  ;  and  both  of  tt>em  fuficred  much 
in  their  hulls,  mafts,  and  rigging ;  the  Ac¬ 
tive  had  Lieut.  Pike  killed,  and  6  men  woun¬ 
ded  ;  and  the  Solebay  8  men  wounded.  Not 
one  mao,  who  was  quartered  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  aOion  on  the  Briftol’s  quarter 
deck,  efcaped  bdng  killed  or  wounded.  Capt. 
Morris  loft  his  right  arm,  and  received  other 
wounds,  aud  is  fince  dead;  the  mafier  < 
is  wounded  in  his  right  arm,  but  will  re¬ 
cover  the  ufc  of  it.  I  received  ieveral  con- 
tufions  at  different  times,  but  as  none 
of  them  are  on  any  part  where  the  lead 
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Rinser  can  be  apprehended,  thy  are  not  ' 
worth  mentioning.  .  Lieutenants^ Cauldeld, 
Molloy,  and  Nugent,  were  the  Lieutenants 
oftlie  Britiol  in  the  a<flioa  t  they  behaved  fo 
remarkably  well,  that  it  is  impodible  to  fay  to 
whooi'the  preference  is  due;  and  fo  indcc  I  I 
may  fay  of  ail  the  petty  officers,  (hip's  company, 
and  voiuntiers.  Ac  the  head  of  the  latter  I 
muft  place  Lord  William  Campbell,  who  was 
lo  condefccndlng  as  to  accept  of  the  direction 
of  fomc  guns  on  the  lower  gun-deck  His 
Lorddiip  received  a  contufion  on  his  left  (1  ie, 
but  1  have  the  happtnefs  to  inform  their 
Lordthips,  that  it  has  not  proved  of  o^uch  * 
'conieqirence.  Captain  Scott,  of  the  EKperiment, 
lod  !tis  left  arm,  and  is  otherwife  fo  much 
wounded,  that  I  fear  he  will  not  recover. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  letjcr  without  remark¬ 
ing,  that  when  it  was  kiH>wn  that  we  had  ma¬ 
ny  men  too  weak  to  come  to  quarters,  almoll 
all  the  feamcn  b^donging  to  the  tranf- 
ports  offered  their  Icrvice  with  a  truly  Britith 
fjvirit,  and  a  jud  fenfc  of  the  caufe  wc  are  en¬ 
gaged  in.  1  accepted  of  upwards  of  fifty  to 
lupply  the  place  of  our  fick.  The  mafters 
of  many  of  the  tranfports  attended  with  their 
boats,  but  particular  thanks  arc  due  to  Mr 
Cliambcrs,  the  mailer  of  the  Mercury. 

‘  All  the  regiments  will  be  embarked  in  a 
few  days.  The  firlt  brigade,  confifiing  of  four 
regiments,  will  fail  in  a  day  or  two, under  con¬ 
voy,  for  New-York;  and  the  Briftol  and  Ex¬ 
periment  will  i  hope,  fuou  follow  with  the 
'-remainder. 

.  :  *  Sir  Peter  Parker's  iquadron  confifted  of 
the  following  (hips  and  Tcffels. 

Ships,  &c.  CuMS.  Gommandc^s. 

„  ./•  1  1  Sir  Peter  I'arkcr. 

Br.ftol.  50  [cap..  MorrU. 

Experiment,  so  Alex.  Scott. 

A^ive,  2H  Will.  Williams. 

Solebay,  2^  Tho*  Symonds. 

Alteon,  2H  Chrif  Atkins. 

Syren,  '  aB  Tho.  Furaeaux, 

<Sphynx,  2o  Anthony  Hunt, 

**  ““P'- 

Ranger  (loop,  8  Roger  Willis. 

I'hunder  bomb,  B  James  Reid. 

St  Lawrence  T  j  ^ 

ichooner,  J 

JVbiteball,  Aug.  24*  “  It  appears,  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Clinton's  letter  to  Lord 
George  Germaine,  dated  July  8.  1776, 

from  the  camp  on  Long  I  (land,  province  of 
Booth  Carolina,  that  Sir  Peter  Parker  and 
the  General  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  fortrefs  erected  by  the  rebels  on  Sullivan's 
lilanri  (the  key  to  Charlefcown  harbour)  was 
^  in  an  unfinifhed  ftatc,  refolved  to  attempt  the 
reduction  thereof  by  a  coup.de  main;  and 
that  in  order  that  the  army  might  co-operate 
whh  the  Beet,  tile  General  landed  bis. troops 
on  Long  lilaiid,  which  had  been  reprefented 


Cba.  Hope. 

Roger  Willis. 
James  Reid. 

Lieut.  J.  Graves. 

It  appears,  by  Lieu< 


CO  him  as  communicating  with  8alHvaii*i 
lEand  al  low  water ;  but  that  he,  to  his  verf 
great  roortificitioni  found  the  channel,  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  eighteen  inches  « 
deep  at  low  water,  to  be  (even  fe^t  deep  ; 
which  circumftance  rendered  it  impMfibte  for 
the  army  to  give  that  afiiftance  to  the  fleet  in 
the  attack  made  upon  the  fortrefs  that  the 
General  incenled,  and  whica  he,  and  the 
troops  under  his  comnfind,  ardently  wifhei 
to  do." 

SCOTLAND. 

On  Thurfd.iy  the*2|th  of  July,  the  Lord 
Provoft  of  E  linburgh,  attended  by  the  ma- 
gidraies,  the  principal  and  profefTors  of 
Che  univerfity,  laid  the  foundiiion  (tone  of 
the  Obfcrvaiory,  which  is  to  be  crefted  on 
the  Gilton-hill,  according  to  a  plan  propifed 
by  the  profeffor  of  natural  p  rilofophv,  and 
defigned  by  Mr  Cralj  archiccil  Onder  chC 
(tone  was  dcpofiied  a  filver  medal,  haviug  on 
one  fiie  the  tuUowing  infcriptlun  ; 

H.  N.  P.  F. 

Jac.Stooart, 

Civ.  Edim  PaxFARCT. 

E  Deck.  SKNAtus. 

M.DCC  LXXVI. 

On  the  other  fi  le  a  iketch  of  the  folarryflem, 
with  this  legend  : 

Os  HO. mini'  sublime  DCDXT,  Co  BLUM- 

The  building  is  to  confi  i  of  ah  oClogonal 
dome,  of  thirty  feet  dU meter,  and  forty-eight 
feet  high,  fur  the  reception  of  Mr' short's 
large  icleicopc.  of  twelve  fCet  focal  didance, 
and  two  pavilions  for  a  mural  auaHr.ant  and 
franfit  inflrument  The  univerfjiy  of  udin- 
burgh  has  contributed  near  L.  700  for  bond¬ 
ing  this  Oofervacory,  and  about  L.  300  more 
h  CO  be  railed  by  public  fubfciiptioa. 

On  Friday  the  Irtih  of  Augud,  the  foun- 
duion  done  of  a  hail  tor  the  royal  company 
of  archers  was*laid»  the  cad  end 

of  Hope-park,  by  William  at  Clair  of  Rodin, 
Efq;  prctidcnt  of  the  con acil  of  irchers,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  othcf  members  Below  the 
foundation  done  was  depodted  a  medAl,  in- 
feribed  thus : 

Cohorti  Kegiae  Sagitt^riomm  proprias , 
coni^^^ 

OuLiBLMus  Sr  Clair  de  Roslih, 
Confilit  Pbaretrati 
Praefes, 

XVII.  Kal.  Septtmh. 

A.  P.  C.  N. 

M  DCC. LXXVI. 

On  the  reverfe  was  the  following  motto  t 
Nuiia  CaUdoniam  utijaam  impmie  taciffet^ 
VJque Jagittiferis  roour  &  archr  inejf, 

This  autient  and  honourable  fociety, 
which  had  fo  long  preferved  the  martial  l^iio 
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til  of  Scotland,  has  for  many  years  been  in 
a  declining  ftatc.  Its  prefent  members  feem 
now  determined  to  revive  its  former  fplendor 
and  importance.  A  grand  procedion,  it  is 
faid,  will  once  more  be  exhibited  fome  time 
next  fpmmer,  when  it  is  cxptfttd  that  this 
refpeftable  fociety  will  make  a  noble  and  bril¬ 
liant  appearance.  The  Briiifh  Icgiflatnre,  for 
reafons  beft  known  to  therofeives,  have  twice 
refused  this  country  the  ufet>farms,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  cxtinguilh .  our  military 
courage  :  But  the  revival  of  the  antient  pa¬ 
geantry  peculiar  to  the  honourable  fociety  of 
Archers^may  in  fome  mcafure  prevent  our  to¬ 
tal  degeneracy. 

Difpofition  of  the  autumnal  circuits  of  the 
high  court  of  Judiciary  in  Scotland. 

West.— Lords  Juftice  Clerk  and  Kaims, 

Inverary,  Thurfday,  Odt.  3. 

Glafgow,  Tburfday,  0£l.  to. 

Stirling,  Wednefday,  Odt 

North. — ^Lords  AuchinUckznA  Gardenjlone, 


Perth,  Thurfday,  Sept  5. 

Aberdeen,  Thurfday,  Sept.  la. 

lovcrncfs,  Friday,  Sept.  ao. 

South.'  ■  -Lords  Kennet  and  Hailes. 

Jedburgh,  Thurfday,  Sept.  la. 

Dumfries,  Thurfday,  Sept.  19. 

Air,  Thurfday,  Sept.  atf. 

We  learn  from  Woolwich,  th»r,  on  the  3d 
indant,  an  experiment  was  made  on  fome 
Carron  guns,  in  prelence  of  many  officers  of 
the  artillery.  After  they  had  undergone  the 
common  Woolwich  proof,  fix  guns,  viz. 
two  I  a  pounders,  one  18  pounder,  one  I  a 
pounder  bored  up  to  an  x8  pounder,  and 
two  24  pounders,  were  mounted  upon  carri¬ 
ages,  and  6red  43  rounds  quick  firing ;  and 
thereafter  were  loaded  up  to  the  muzzle  with 
powder  and  balls,  all  which,  the  guns  dood 
without  difeovering  the  fmalled  defeft. 

LISTS. 

MARRIAGE. 

July  23.  At  the  cadle  of  Berlin,  his  Im¬ 
perial  Highnefs  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ruffia, 
to  the  Princefs  of  Wirtemberg. 

*  BIRTH. 

Aug.  10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
James  Grant  of  a  fon. 

DEATHS. 

July  27.  At  Ms  houfc  in  Roft-fliirc, 
Charles  Urquhart  of  Braclingwcll,  Efq; 

*  30.  At  Largo,  the  Rev.  Mr  David  BurnS| 
ipinidcr  of  that  place. 

Aug.  ft.  At  London,  Dr  Matty,  principal 
l^rarlan  of  the  Britifh  Mufacum,  and  fccrc- 
tary  to  the  Royal  Society. 


3.  At  Straloeh,  William  LeHie,  Efqt  of 
Melrofs. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Hamilton  of 
Spitclehaugh,  aged  do. 

4.  At  London,, the  Right  Hon.  William 
Maxwell,  Earl  of  Nithfdalc  —William, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Niti'fdale,  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  I7i5i  was  taken  at  Prellon,  and 
brought  to  London,  wlicre  he  wa-  tried,  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  on  the  24lh  of 
February  following,  with  the  Lords  Derwent- 
water  and  Kenmure  t  But  the  night  betore 
the  execution,  he  made  his  cfcapc  out  of  the 
Tower;  and  in  the  year  1744,  died  in  exile 
at  R'^me.  He  married  Wi.drred,  youngeft 
daughter  of  Wiliiam  Herbcrf  Marqui.';  of 
Powis ;  and  by  her  left  William  Lord 
Maxwell  (now  deceafed),  who  married  his 
coufin-german.  Lady.  Catliarin  r  Stewart 
daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of  ^raquair;  by 
whom  he  had  iiTue  two  daughters ;  Mary 
who  died  young,  and  Winifred,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Condable  of  Efiringhame,  Lfq;  by 
whom  (he  had  two  Tons  and  a  daughter  :  ^1 
fo  a  daughter.  Lady  Atinc,  married  to  John 
late  Lord  Belew,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 

lo.  At  London,  aged  86,  the  Right 
Hon.  Anne  Counte Is  of  Al>crcorn. 

14.  At  London,  after  a  'tedious  illnefs^ 
Charles  Lord  Cathcart,  one  of  the  fixteco 
Peers  for  Scotland;  firfl  Lord  commiffiuoer 
o(  police  in  that  kingdom,  Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral  of  his  Maje(ly*s  (orccs,  and  a  Lord  of  the 
bed-chaniber.  Hii  Loidihip  ierved  the  office  oC 
Lord  High  Commiffioner  to  the  Ailcmbly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  many  years  ; 
and,  during  the  late  war  between  Ruffia  and 
the  Porte,  he  was  ArabaiTador-Extraoidinary 
from  Great  Britain  at  the  court  ot  Peterf- 
burgh.  His  Lordlhrp  fucceeded  his  I  father 
Charles,  the  former  Lord,  in  I740;  and  on 
July  4.  1753,  married  Jane,  daugiuer  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  and  filler  of  the  Conn* 
tefsof  Brooke  and  Warwick((he  died  at  Pecerfi 
burgh  in  1771),  by  whom  he  had  ifliic,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Cliarlcs,  Allan,  George,  Jane,  Mary 
and  Louiia.  His  l.oi dihip  is  fuccceded  in  his 
title  and  eOate,  by  bis  elded  fon  William 
Shaw  Cathcarc. 

15.  At  Bath,,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Dela 
ware. 

16.  At  Tcrreglcf,  the  Right  Hon.  Mary. 
Vifeountefs-Dowager  of  ICenmore. 

Ib  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Mr  George 
Carr,  one  of  the  minifiers  of  the  epiicopai 
chapel  in  that  city. 

Ac  Edinburgh,  David  Hume,  Efq;  author 
of  the  hillory  of  Great  Britaia,  and  of  other 
ingenious  uorks. 

Tbepdiipen  have  to  inform  the  name* 
T9US  and  rtfpe&ahle  encouragers  of  ibis  workt  that 
the  publication  of  it  tnuji  be  interrupted  for 
fome  months.  Jt  “will  afterwards  appear  in  an 
improved  form  ;  and  proper  notice  will  he  gi- 
vrii  rf  tbk  changei  that  art  inttndtd  to  bt  mad^.  ^ 


